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Friendly Siskins 
By EDWIN RUSSELL DAVIS, Leominster, Mass. 
With Photographs by the Author 


N OCTOBER 31, 1925, I was standing at my window watching a flock 

of some twenty-five Goldfinches that had been regular visitors at my 

feeding-station for several days, when I caught sight of a Pine Siskin 
among them. A few times I had seen Siskins outside the city limits, but never 
before have I seen them in the heart of the city. 

With extreme caution I raised the window and placed a handful of seed 
where I thought the Siskin might find them, and soon I had the pleasure of 
seeing him follow two or three of the Goldfinches to the feeding-shelf and 
partake of the food with them. I felt reasonably sure, then, that he would 
come again, and I hoped he would tell others the good news and induce them 
to come and enjoy it with him. In this I was not disappointed, for the next 
day he again appeared with three companions. They enjoyed the food greatly, 
so well, in fact, that the next day there were fully one hundred Siskins feeding 
with the Goldfinches and other birds. After that they came regularly to the 
feeding-station, never missing a day through the entire fall and winter, often 
remaining in the vicinity throughout the day, and even visiting the feeding- 
shelf well after sundown. They became very tame, and I had a rare chance to 
study their habits and to note their peculiarities, their likes, dislikes and fears. 

Their extreme tameness made them easy to photograph, the only adverse 
circumstance being their insatiable curiosity, for no sooner would I appear with 
my camera than they would perch on it. On numerous occasions they alighted 
on the thread with which I intended to work the shutter, thus making an ex- 
posure that was, perhaps, unique in its way, but hardly suitable for use in 
illustrating this article. 

They appeared to be a very sociable lot, sitting around in the trees and 
shrubs together, continually keeping up their conversational twitter as they 
hopped from twig to twig, or preened their feathers; but if one or two started 
on a distant flight, every one of them would leave their perch or feeding and 
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follow, all returning again in a few minutes, or, at most, in half an hour or 
an hour. 

Although they seemed to be so fond of each other’s society, when it came 
to division of food they proved to be the most inveterate of scrappers. The 
shelf on which I placed their food was about 3 feet square, and the bird that 
first reached the place seemed to consider himself the sole owner of the entir: 
stand, and woe to the individual that dared dispute his claim. 

Their method of combat is interesting and ludicrous in the extreme. The 
attacking party lowers his head nearly to the ground; then, with spread wings 
and tail, steadily faces his opponent for the space of a few seconds, much re- 
minding one of the bully in a gang of little street gamins, who squares off in a 
belligerent attitude prior to launching his attack. If this display fails to put 
the intruder to flight, a vicious lunge occurs, which usually accomplishes the 
desired object. In case, however, the one attacked considers himself ‘as good 
a man’ as the aggressor, then a rough and tumble immediately ensues, both 
rising into the air some dozen feet or more, the pair resembling a revolving 
ball of feathers about the size of an orange; finally a feather or two floats 
leisurely away, and the belligerents quietly return to the feeding-shelf while 
another couple or two are going through with exactly the same program. 

In a short time the birds came to regard me as their friend, and in the days 
that followed grew to be exceedingly sociable and to lose every vestige of fear. 
Whenever I would appear at the window, or step outside the door, down they 
would come and, settling upon my head, shoulders, and arms, would peer 
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anxiously about for the food that they had learned to know I held concealed 
from them in a box, dish, or other receptacle. The moment I removed the 
cover or exposed the food, they would make a dash for it and the usual scrap- 
ping program would be on. Nor was it at all necessary for me to go outside 
the door in order to have their company, for in one of the window-panes that 
looks out on to my back porch, I have cut a small hole and fitted it with a 
slide. In a short time the Siskins discovered this opening, and it was only 
necessary for me to draw the slide when one after another would come right 
into my kitchen, and soon one or more of them would be perched on my head 
or shoulder, or hopping around on the desk where I was writing, looking for 
the handful of seeds that they well knew was forthcoming. And it was no 
uncommon thing when I turned my head to see one or two of them perched 
up on the clothes-bars over the stove, evidently enjoying the warmth that 
was in such contrast to the zero weather prevailing outside. Now and then 
some members of the flock would elect to spend the night in the warm room, 
sleeping on the clothes-line, stretched across the room a little below the ceiling. 
On such occasions they seemed to be without fear and totally oblivious to 
people moving about the room, often within a few inches of them, turning on 
or snapping off electric lights. With heads snugly tucked beneath their wings, 
they slept on, their bodies rising and falling with the gentle rhythm of their 
breathing. Occasionally they would awake and sleepily look around a moment, 
throw their legs over their wings and scratch their heads, perhaps, then, with- 
out moving from their place on the clothes-line, tuck their heads under their 
wings and go to sleep again. In the morning they were sure to be up before 
| was, and when I came down I would find them eating their breakfast from 
a dish of seeds I had prepared for them the night before or drinking from a 
cup of water left on 
the sink-board. 

On several oc- 
casions I invited 
them to take tea 
with me. They al- 
ways accepted the 
invitation and we 
had many good meals 
together, but their 
able manners were 
ery primitive. In- 
tead of sitting 
uietly while I served 
he food, or poured 
ie ‘tea,’ the im- * 


4 “ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS I INVITED THEM TO TAKE 
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would jump right into my plate with bare feet, stand on the edge of the cup 
into which I was pouring, or ride on the glass that I was raising to my lips; 
and instead of carrying a spoonful of sugar to my cup, I would often find | 
was conveying a spoonful of Siskin. Epicures rave about Woodcock or Quai! 
on toast, but I can go them ‘points’ better, for on several occasions I have had 
Siskin on toast. 

I have often been asked the question, “Do birds reason, or are their acts 
due to the promptings of instinct?”’. My answer has always been in the affirma- 
tive, and the exhaustive experiments that I made with these birds during the 
past winter fully bear me out in my contention. 

My sleeping-room, an upper chamber, has three windows, one opening on 
each of three sides of the room. These windows are always left open at night, 
regardless of weather conditions. It was not long before the Siskins, together 
with other birds, found my sleeping-place, and every morning at an early 
hour they visited me and saw that I did not oversleep. Flying up to the 
windows, they would perch on the sill and peer at me to find if I was awake. 
If I was still sleeping, my nap did not last long, for in an instant one or more 
of them would plump down onto my face or the side of my head, and proceed 
to pull my hair in an endeavor to awaken me. Sometimes I would feign sleep 
and pretend to be hard to awaken; then he would pull my hair yet harder. 
If this show of force failed of the desired result, he would then brace his sharp 
little talons on my head, at the same time giving my hair a tweak that felt 
much like a thistle dropped on my face. Then I would wake up. 

The following was one of the many tests that I made to ascertain if they 
were really capable of using reason in the solving of problems: 

Beside my bed, where I could reach them easily, I kept a quantity of seeds, 
closely covered so that the birds could get them only by my uncovering them, 
wishing to see if they would learn that by awaking me I would reach out and 
remove the cover so that they could obtain the coveted repast; they did this 
not once, but scores of times. 

I placed a small box of seeds on the window-sill near the head of my bed, 
and over it a glass cover. The next morning one of the birds came and looked 
through the cover at the food, but, of course, was unable to reach it. After 
hopping around it and trying in vain to get the food, he came to my pillow 
and pulled my hair to awaken me. Then he flew to the window and tried to 
get the seeds again. Failing, he returned to me, pulled my hair and pinched 
my ear, then went again to the glass-covered box. Three times he did the same, 
and then I ‘awoke’ and reached for the box. Immediately he scuttled out on 
mv arm and waited until I removed the cover, when he hopped into the box 
and enjoyed a well-earned breakfast. Could that be called anything short of 
reason? And that was no accident, for I had the pleasure of seeing the same 
performance staged many times afterward. 


At first it was a case of “first come, first served,”’ for as soon as I brought 
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ihe box of seeds to my pillow one of the birds would take possession and hold 

The other, meanwhile, would sit on the bed-clothes over my shoulders and 
inxiously await his turn. This would come just as soon as the one on the box 
noticed another bird that he thought was a little too near for safety. A lively 
scrap’ would immediately ensue, when another bird would dart to the box, 
and the same routine would be once more in order. 

One morning one of the birds was feeding from the box that I held near my 
face on my pillow; another one was sitting on the bed-clothes that covered my 
shoulders, impatiently awaiting his turn. He seemed to be in a deep study, 
and I watched him closely, wondering what he was going to do. For several 
minutes he seemed to be evolving the problem in his mind, then, suddenly, he 
brightened up with an ‘I have it’ sort of mien, and immediately flew to my 
head and vigorously proceeded to pull my hair, just as he had done many 
times before, asking me to uncover hidden seeds for him. I then pushed the 
bird from the box, whereupon the hair-puller immediately took possession 
apparently well pleased with his little bit of strategy. This, too, was no acci- 
dent, for this method was resorted to every morning thereafter for many days. 
This plan worked admirably for awhile, but it was only a short time before others 
learned the trick and used it, too, to the limit. It came to the point where the 
one ousted would immediately fly to my head and pull my hair, then to the 
box as I pushed the other off and so proceed ad infinitum. 

As another evidence of adaptation, the occupant of the box very soon 
refused to be ‘pushed,’ and when I pressed my hand against his breast to remove 
him, he would simply scramble over the back of it into the box again, so that it 
became necessary to clasp my fingers over him and bodily displace him while 
the other bird appropriated his place. If that wasn’t reasoning, I fail utterly 
to understand the definition of the word. 

Another experiment 
that I made to test \& 


their power of reason- Pre SS are Button 
ng was a device con- 
sisting of a platform, for Seeds. 


with a rear wall on 


| 


vhich was placed an 
rdinary push button. 
\n arrangement on the 
‘ther side of the wall 
ould, when the button 
as pressed, allow a 
mall quantity of seed 
» pass down a little 
1ute and be delivered 

their feet. It was “GAVE IT A ‘BIFF’... AND DOWN CAME THE SEEDS” 
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ludicrous and interesting in the extreme to see the birds attempt to solve 
this new problem. Immediately I put it out, one after another came and 
inspected it; they were mystified at finding nothing to eat on the strange- 
looking affair. They would critically examine it in every corner, then fly 
away only to return for a yet closer inspection. They couldn’t quite under- 
stand why I had put out something that contained no food—everything, 
heretofore, had had food connected with it in some manner. 

For quite awhile the thing remained a puzzle to them. Finally, one of 
them happened to notice that push-button, which was a different colored wood 
from the rest of the contraption. He sidled up to it, looked it over for a moment, 
then up and gave it a ‘biff.’ This released the catch on the other side and 
down at his feet came a little handful of seeds. This frightened him, of course, 
and he flew away, only to return a minute later, eat the seeds that had fallen 
down the chute, and then tried the “press the button” arrangement again. 
It was not long before several of the flock had learned the secret, but it was 
quite awhile before they became used to the seeds falling down at their feet, 
so that they were not afraid, and would proceed to eat them without first 
flying away a few inches. 

As I said before, it was almost physically impossible for me to enjoy a 
nap after sunrise. If I just closed my eyes for a moment or two, down would 
come some member of the flock and pull my hair, pinch my ear, or tweak my 
nose. Or if that treatment failed to awaken me, he would reach over and 
gingerly take hold of my eyelid and pull my eye open, for he knew that if I 
was awakened he would surely get the much-desired ration of seeds, and he 
did. Now and then I would try and fool them. Turning from the window, 
I made a little tunnel of the bed-clothes, some 6 to 8 inches in length, reaching 
to my face from the outside so that I could breathe. A few minutes later the 
search was on and I could hear the birds hopping about over the bed-clothes. 
In a little while one of them had discovered the outside opening of the tunnel. 
Hanging by his claws he bent down and peered into the opening; in the dim 
light he could see a portion of my face. Hopping down, he commenced ex- 
ploring. First he advanced an inch or two, then beat a hasty retreat. Im- 
mediately trying again, he advanced a little farther. About the third or 
fourth time he succeeded in reaching my face and giving the end of my nose a 
good nip. This had the desired effect, for I immediately threw back the 
clothes, and he followed my hand to the window where I uncovered the food 
and he proceeded to devour it. After that the jig was up, and soon it seemed 
as though every member of the flock had become expert tunnel explorers, so 
the experiment fell flat so far as obtaining a nap was concerned. 

Another demonstration of their reasoning powers I witnessed over and over 
again. They were exceedingly fond of sunflower seeds, but their bills were so 
tender that they were hardly able to crack the hard shells so as to obtain the 
kernel inside. So they would watch their opportunity, and whenever an 
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Evening Grosbeak came to the feeding-shelf and began cracking the seeds, he 
would be surrounded by several of the Siskins. As he cracked the seeds, some 
particles of the kernel would scatter from his beak, and immediately the 
Siskins would rush in and gobble them up. This act was not much relished by 
the Grosbeaks and they would often show their displeasure by a vicious peck 
at the intruder, but 
he always avoided 
it and was ready 
to charge again 
as soon as another 
seed was broken. 


It was interest- 
ing to note how 


° ™~ 
quickly they recog- ee 
; é eB 
nized a bird that ' ty Fy iy 
was their master or gee 


theirdeadlyenemy. “% 
Whenever a Blue > 
Jay came to the 
stand, the Siskins 
kept away a dis- 
tance of a couple of SRE Agama mngg ee ages 
“WHENEVER AN EVENING GROSBEAK CAME. . . HE WOULD 

yards or more, only IMMEDIATELY BE SURROUNDED BY SEVERAL SISKINS” 
returning after the 

Blue Jay had finished his meal and taken his departure. While they were 
here I saw only two birds that filled their hearts with terror—the Northern 
Shrike and Cooper’s Hawk. The Hawk visited the place several times, but 
I do not think he succeeded in capturing any of the birds. The Shrike was 
more successful, for one day, coming suddenly upon them, he managed to pin 
one of the Siskins to the ground just under the feeding-station, killed him, and 
carried him away. 

It was wonderful how quickly they would detect one of these birds in the 
vicinity, or even at a great distance. Instantly, if one of them appeared in the 
sky or on a distant tree, all activity ceased among the Siskins, and each bird, 
intently watching the enemy, would literally ‘freeze’ to the spot where he was 
sitting, hardly moving a feather until the enemy had disappeared. On more 
than one occasion I have had them ‘freeze’ on my hand, where they had been 
sitting when the danger threatened. 

The winter and spring months passed rapidly and the first of May was fast 
ipproaching. The time came when the Siskins are supposed to wing their 
flight to cold northern forests to mate and to rear their young, but the birds 
seemed loath to leave the place where they had spent such a happy winter. 

About the middle of May I noticed that the flock was growing smaller, 
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there being about fifty individuals left at the time, but so reluctant were they 
to go that it was well in to June—the roth, to be exact—that I saw the last 
of them. On that day three of them came into my chamber at about 7 o’clock 
in the morning. After that I saw them no more, and now I am interestedly 
waiting to see if the same confiding little birds will return in the coming fall 
and spend another winter with us, among the trees and vines and at the old 
familiar feeding-stations. 


Bird Photography for Everybody 
By ALAN T. DEVOE, Montclair, N. J. 


With Photographs by the Author 


OW MANY of the readers of this magazine have looked wistfully 

at the nature photographs on its pages and have sighed mournfully, 

saying, “My, I wish I were able to make photographs like that! But, 
of course, I haven’t the expensive cameras they have.” This is quite a general 
feeling, but one that is absolutely unfounded. 

My hobby is bird-photography, and the only camera I ever use is a mod- 
erate-priced Kodak equipped with a portrait attachment. With this simple 
apparatus I have secured photo- 
graphs that have afforded me 
considerable pleasure and have 
evoked the expressions of admira- 
tion which are so dear to the pho- 
tographer’s heart. The purpose 
of this little article is to explain 
how to manage an ordinary hand 
camera in order to secure real 
nature pictures. 

The best time to begin is 
probably the nesting season, for 
it is then that the wild birds lose 
much of their timidity and are 
more readily induced to pose. 


4 HOUSE WREN AT HOME However, the winter is also an 

excellent season, for the subjects 

at a feeding-tray present never-ending variation and are always easy to 
photograph. 

Having decided, say, upon the nesting period as our time for activity, we 
have now to prepare our equipment. Before we can do this we must decide 
upon our type of subject matter. If it is to be nests of birds in low trees or on 
the ground, we may proceed at once. Perhaps this line offers the greatest 
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possibilities for the 
beginner, so we will 
assume that that is 
our type of work, 
Now, first, of 
course, comes the 
camera. Any hand 
camera that is light, 
has a good lens (all 
Kodak lenses are 
suitable), and has a 
capacity of at least 
nine exposures with- 
out reloading, will 
serve our purpose 
admirably. As one 
cannot approach 
nearer than 6 feet 


with these lenses, a ROBIN AFTER ITS BATH 

portrait attachment 

should be purchased. They are trifling in cost and enable the photographer 
to place his camera within 3 feet or so of the subject. So much for the camera. 

A tripod is an almost invaluable aid, and every bird photographer should 
possess one. It must be capable of standing at least 6 feet in height when 
extended. Of course, there are numerous other pieces of apparatus which will 
suggest themselves, but we now have all the essentials. 

On our first trip we will assume that we are to photograph nesting scenes 
of a Robin who has placed her nest in a low tree, perhaps 5 feet from the 
ground. Very well, we will take with us our camera (do not forget the portrait 
attachment), the 
tripod, a ball of 
light twine or a 
spool of thread, and 
possibly a pair of 
field glasses. We 
are ready for our 
first venture! 

Arrived at the 
nest-site, we move 
cautiously, and if 
the bird is away 


v 


from the nest, we 
STARLINGS AT THE FEEDING-STATION may at once set up 
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the tripod and camera. The thread is attached to the shutter release and from 
there is run to a convenient hiding-place for the photographer. As the birds 


FLICKER AT THE BATH 


are Robins in this case, 
the camera will not need 
to be camouflaged. Di- 
rections for lighting, lens 
stop, and other particu- 
lars may be found in any 
good manual. 

We retire to our hiding- 
place and wait. The time 
may pass slowly but after 
a while the mother bird 
will come to her young. 
Nowis the time for action! 
Pull the thread gently, 
there is a faint click, and 
picture No. 1 is secured. 


I have secured half a dozen good photos in a morning or afternoon. It seems 
simple, and it is. If the negative yielded is good, it may be enlarged almost 


indefinitely. 


All too few are reaping the pleasures of this pastime, and it is the author’s 
hope that more may be led by this little article into this fascinating and 


worth-while method of bird-study. 


RED-BACKED SANDPIPER 


Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson, Whitmore Lake, Mich. May 13, 1923 


Bird-Lore’s Twenty-seventh Christmas Bird Census 


IRD-LORE’S Annual Bird Census will be taken as usual on Christmas 

Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit; im no case should 

it be earlier than December 22 or later than the 27th—in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and westward, December 20 to 25. Without wishing to appear ungrateful 
to those contributors who have assisted in making the Census so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to ask each census taker to send only one 
census. Furthermore, much as we should like to print all the records sent, the 
number received has grown so large that we shall have to exclude those that 
do not appear to give a fair representation of the winter bird-life of the locality 
in which they were made. Lists of the comparatively few species that come 
to feeding-stations and those seen on walks of but an hour or two are usually 
very far from representative. A census-walk should last four hours at the very 
least, and an all-day one is far preferable, as one can then cover more of the 
different types of country in his vicinity, and thus secure a list more indicative 
of the birds present. Each report must cover one day only, that all the censuses 
may be comparable. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested to compile the various lists obtained 
by their members and send the result as one census, with a statement of the 
number of separate ones it embraces. It should be signed by all observers 
who have contributed to it. When two or more names are signed to a report, 
it should be stated whether the workers hunted together or separately. Only 
censuses that cover areas that are contiguous and with a total diameter not 
exceeding 15 miles should be combined into one census. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a brief statement as to the 
identification. When such a record occurs in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those responsible for the record should be 
given. Reference to the February numbers of Brrp-LoreE, 1921-26, will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report that we desire, but those to whom 
none of these issues is available may follow the form given below. The date is 
important, and the species should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List? (which is followed by most standard bird-books), with, as exactly as 
practicable, the number of individuals of each species recorded. 


Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tuckahoe and back).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on foot. 
Observers together. Herring Gull, 75; Bob-white, 12 (one covey); (Sharp-shinned?) Hawk, 
i;... Lapland Longspur, 1. Total, 27 species, about 470 individuals. The Longspur wes 
studied with 8-power glasses at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and other points noted.— 
James Gates and Joun RAnp. 


These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent to the Editor (at the American 
Wuseum of Natural History, New York City) by the first possible mail. It will 
ave the Editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order of the 
1. O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed. —J. T. Nicuots. 
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The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XXXII. PARAUQUE AND POOR-WILL 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


PARAUQUE 


The Parauque (\V yclidromus albicollis) is a tropical species, of which several 
subspecies occupy South and Central America from Mexico to Paraguay. 
Only one subspecies, however, reaches the United States. 

Merrill’s Parauque (\ yctidromus albicollis merrilli)is a permanent resident 
in the Gulf Coast region from southern Tamaulipas, Mexico, north to Refugio 
County, Texas. In winter it occurs also south to the states of Vera Cruz and 


Puebla in Mexico. 
POOR-WILL 


The Poor-will (Phalenoptilus nuttallii) is one of the most interesting of the 
Goatsuckers of the western United States. It is found as a species from south- 
ern British Columbia to central Mexico, and from the Pacific coast east to the 
Great Plains. It is divisible into two subspecies, both of which occur in the 
United States. 

The common Poor-will (Phalenoplilus nuttallii nuttallii) breeds north to 
northwestern North Dakota, northern Montana, and southwestern British 
Columbia; west to central Washington, western Oregon, eastern California, 
and eastern and southern Lower California; south to southern Lower California, 
Sonora, Chihuahua, northern Coahuila, northern Tamaulipas, and southern 
Texas and east to northeastern Tamaulipas, central Texas, central Oklahoma, 
western Missouri, eastern Nebraska, eastern South Dakota, and western 
North Dakota. It winters from southern Texas, southern Arizona, and south- 
ern California, south to southern Lower California and Guanajuato, central 
Mexico. It is of casual occurrence also in Iowa. 

The Dusky Poor-will (Phalenoptilus nuttallii californicus) breeds in the 
Pacific Coast region of North America, north to northern California, west to 
the coast of California (with the exception of that portion north of Sonoma 
County) and northwestern Lower California; south to northern Lower Cali- 
fornia, east to central Lower California and central California. It winters 
north to central California and south to northern Lower California. 

The migration dates in the following table all refer to the common Poor-will. 
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SPRING MIGRATION 


| Number | ; ’ / Zari; 
LOCALITY | of years’ | Av erage dete of Rastlost dose of 
| record | . 


San Antonio, Tex 
Kerrville, Tex 

Onaga, Kans 

Manhattan, Kans 
lombstone, Ariz 

Beulah, Colo 

Denver, Colo 

lerry, Mont 

Okanagan Landing, B. C. 


| March 15 | February 27, 1904 
| February 4, 1914 
| April 7, 1893 
| April 7, 1898 
| March 20, 1910 
May 11 | April 29, 1908 
| May | May g, 1920 
May | May 16, 1905 
May | April 22, 1915 


ne 
mH wwwesuwnd 


= 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FALL MIGRATION 


: | | 
LOCALITY | pe ere Average date of Latest date of 


rt stones fall departure fall departure 


Onaga, Kans September 15 | September 27, 1920 
Beulah, Colo | September 17 October 8, 1906 
Okanagan Landing, B. C. September 13 | September 20, 1919 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Poor-will (Phalenoptilus nuttallii. Figs. 1 and 2).—The sexes of the Poor- 
will are nearly alike, but the white tail-tips are usually broader in the male. 
The newly hatched chick is thinly covered with pale creamy down which is 
quickly forced outward by the juvenal plumage. Above this is cream-buff 
finely marked with black; below, whitish narrowly barred with black. The 
wings and tail are like those of the adult. At the post-juvenal molt the body 
plumage is replaced by that of maturity. 

The differences between the Poor-will (P. n. nuttallii, Fig. 2) and the Dusky 
Poor-will (P. n. californicus, Fig. 1) are well shown by Mr. Fuertes’ plate. 


Merrill’s Parauque (\V yctidromus albicollis merrilli, Fig. 3)—The Parau- 
jue,! as it is called in the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ is, with the exception of certain 
Nighthawks, the commonest Goatsucker in tropical America. It reaches its 
orthern limit, as well as its greatest size, in southern Texas where the form 
nown as Merrill's Parauque (or Paraqué) is found. The adult female re- 

‘mbles the male but has the white wing-bar of that sex buffy and less de- 


‘I do not know the origin of this name. Possibly it is an inaccurate rendering of the Spanish words para 
when it should be pronounced parak4y not ‘“‘parauke.”’ 
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veloped, the white in the tail restricted to the tip of the second, and often also 
third pair of feathers, while the outer feather is irregularly barred instead oi 
being slightly mottled. 

At birth the young are covered with buffy down. This is followed by a 
plumage resembling that of the adult but the markings are blurred; less 
distinct. The crown, and often back, are more or less spotted with black, the 
nape is barred and there is little or no white on the throat. The wings and 
tail exhibit, in the main, the characteristics of those of the adult but in the 
male the bar on the primaries is often tinted with rusty and the outer tail 
feathers are barred as in the female. 


RUFFED GROUSE AT SNOWSHOE LAKE, MAINE 
A second individual is dimly shown at the left, below 
Photographed, by Henry R. Carey 


Motes from Field and Study 


A Correction 


I wish to correct a statement made in my 
article in the November-December (1925) 
Brrp-LorE. An erroneous report of the 
Golden Eagle was made from McHenry 
County, Illinois. Recent investigations of a 
skin of an Eagle shot by a farmer in this 
county proves that the two birds seen were 
the more Bald Eagles.—JAMEs 
STEVENSON. 


common 


A Roadside Bird Census in lowa 


On August 8, 1926, I took a 55-mile 
automobile trip through southwestern Iowa, 
from Council Bluffs to a point directly east. 
During the ride I took a census of the birds 
along the way, which shows some interesting 
figures. Mourning Doves head the list with 
224 individuals, closely followed by Red- 
headed Woodpeckers with 191. Purple 
Martins have been more numerous than usual 
in this vicinity all summer, and on this 
morning I counted 85. Other species are as 
follows: Sparrow Hawk, 15; Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 
18; Kingbird, 44; Blue Jay, 20; Crow, 9; 
Western Meadowlark, 8; Orchard Oriole, 1; 
Baltimore Oriole, 6; Goldfinch, 9; Vesper 
Sparrow, 2; Dickcissel, 15; Barn Swallow, 
53; Migrant Shrike, 32; Catbird, 1; Brown 
Thrasher, 1; Bluebird, 7; Bronzed Grackles 
and Robins were seen, but were not counted. 

It is curious to note that a record for the 
same trip taken July 30, 1924, shows a 
count of 187 Red-headed Woodpeckers, just 
four less than were seen this time.—C. M. 
Hatt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Woodcock’s Display 


Ir. Murphy’s article, ‘Nest-protecting 
Display of the Woodcock,’ in the July- 
Aucust issue of Birp-Lore, calls to mind 
witnessed 


occasions when I have 
similar behavior on the part of this bird. I 


several 


quote from a note made April 12, 1914, re- 
ferring to a bird found nesting in Niles 
Township, Cook County, Illinois: 

“The bird was urged to leave the nest 
first by touching her with a long weed-stalk, 
stroking gently, then with fingers beneath 
her sides. Upon this she hopped from the 
nest and voided excrement less than a foot 
away. Then, elevating her tail and display- 
ing it fan-wise, she walked slowly from the 
nest, assuming a crouching position and 
drooping her wings, apparently seeking to 
lead me from the nest—all without making 
a sound.” —Epwarp R. Forp, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Roosting Swifts 


The Chimney Swift has visited our house 
overlooking the Hudson, at Cold Spring, 
N. Y., steadily yearly since we moved there 
in 1888, but none of us recalls any previous 
occurrence of what happened September 5 
and 6, 1926. Doubtless the Swifts have 
spent many September nights in our chim- 
neys, also used in spring for breeding. 

At 2.30 P.M. September 5, 1926, we ob- 
served an excited flock circling between the 
house-front and the adjacent oak trees, and 
above the house-top and back. Their flight 
seemed to focus at a point 25 feet up on the 
trunk of a tall oak. The day was dull and 
we judged there was some sort of food there. 
Really, however, they were gradually alight- 
ing on the bark, as we discovered at 4.30 
p.M., when most of the flock was found to 
have grouped itself in close formation, as 
shown in the rough sketch. 

Doubtless, a fire had been started under 
one of the chimneys (the day being chilly), 
and disturbed the usual resting in the chim- 
ney walls, although of this we are not sure. 
We have looked up our bird books and found 
that Swifts will spend the night inside a 
hollow tree when driven from chimneys, but 
this is a case of clustering in midday on the 
exterior of a tree. 
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The birds seemed two or three deep, and 
several of us estimated well over a hundred 
of them. They were snuggled together, 
seemingly to keep warm, and the heads all 
concealed beneath the wings of those above. 
This patch of birds was of irregular shape, 


FIVE FEET OF CHIMNEY SWIFTS 
Drawn by F. L. Jaques 
from a sketch by the authors 


nearly 5 feet high and 7 to 8 inches wide at 
the widest part. It was constantly changing, 
as some birds seemed to lose their grip and 
fly off and return, so that a dozen or two were 
on the wing and seeking a place to work into 
the group. We saw some alight at the edge 
and work up close, while others lit in the 
middle of the group and must have reached 
through with claws to grasp bird or bark, 
those failing falling back and taking wing. 
All had their heads concealed but the few 
upper ones. Toward dusk the birds, match- 
ing the moist bark, were invisible, but we 
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examined them again by flashlight after 
dark, and all was quiet. 

Next morning, to our surprise, they were 
still there, in broad daylight, and some re- 
mained through to the afternoon, others 
detaching and taking flight. In the afternoon 
we noticed a new nucleus had formed about 
5 feet from the ground, where we examined 
them closely. About 10 were in this group, 
and the upper ones had their eyes open, the 
other’s heads were concealed. They seemed 
stupefied and did not fly at once when 
touched, but on grasping them, they fell and 
then flew, except one we took in hand. It 
seemed totally unable to fly, as if suffocated 
by lack of air, and fluttered to the ground 
but soon recovered and was off. 

We have read up half a dozen books in 
regard to this Swift and find nowhere any 
account of such a performance as here recited. 
Maybe it is not unusual, and we should be 
glad to hear if so.—E. K. anp D. CAMPBELL, 
Cold Spring, N.Y. 


Bobolinks in Colorado 


Since reading Mr. Walter Bruce’s notes on 
this species (September-October Brrp-Lore, 
1926, p. 336) I have communicated with 
some Colorado ornithologists, and we all are 
agreed that Mr. Bruce is to be envied the 
great good fortune that lets him say “100 
Bobolinks (were) seen per mile,” which 
statement must include, I take it, the region 
in Colorado north of Fort Collins, extending 
to the Wyoming line. This is truly a marvel- 
ous record for Colorado (not to speak of 
Wyoming). I say marvelous advisedly 
because, so far as I know from my own 
painstakingly kept bibliography of Colorado 
ornithology, there are perhaps only twenty- 
five records, covering some one hundred 
individuals, of the Bobolink’s occurrence in 
Colorado since its ornithological history hes 
been in print. 

I have lived in this state continuously for 
thirty-four years, and have studied its bird- 
life for more than forty-five years, and I have 
never had the good fortune to see a Bobolink 
in Colorado. I have, however, seen almost 
millions of Lark Buntings, a bird which 
flies, sings, acts, and looks something like a 
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Bobolink, and because of this is called by 
many Colorado citizens the ‘Bobolink.’ 
Could it be possible that Mr. Bruce is not 
familiar with the Lark Bunting and inad- 
vertently took it for a Bobolink?—W. H. 
BeRGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 


A Bald Eagle Portrait 


The Eagle shown in the picture was photo- 
graphed at Grand Lake Stream, Maine. A 
cove that made up into woodland contained 
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thread was then tied to the fish and led to 
camera release and fastened there. After 
using strips of bark as a camouflage to con- 
ceal the camera, the photographer paddled 
back to camp to await results. 

The following evening he returned to find 
the bait had disappeared, the shutter of the 
camera was sprung, and thread broken. If 
cord had been used in place of thread, the 
camera might have been upset, but the 
thread parted at the same time the shutter 
was released. Judging from the picture, the 


BALD-HEADED EAGLE 
Photographed by L. M. Chace 


a small island, quite barren with the excep- 
tion of a lonely pine, an old fallen tree, and 
a solitary Eagle spent much time about 
this spot. The photographer discovered this 
fact from frequent visits to this island and 
determined to secure the bird’s picture if 
po ible. 

In falling, the tree spoken of on this island 
had torn up its roots, and behind them the 
photographer located his camera, directing 
the lens through a convenient opening. Next 
he secured a large eel and sucker from the 
lake and fastened them to the dead trunk 


about 6 feet from the camera front. A 


thread was pulled by the Eagle as he moved 
the bait about with his great talons. On 
reaching the log-cabin, his camp, the photog- 
rapher developed his film and discovered, 
much to his delight, that he had secured a 
fine picture, thanks to the Eagle for its help. 

In closing I wish to speak briefly of the old 
days before Eagles were protected by law. 
The farmers and hunters hereabouts, upon 
discovering a stray Eagle resting upon some 
great sycamore, dead elm, or pine, would 
then skulk to the house, bring forth a gun, 
and usually the Eagle’s career would end 
then and there. But today, thanks to the 
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good sense of broad-minded people, this 
noble bird is protected and such tragedies 
rarely happen.—Louts B. Cuace, Swansea, 
Mass. 


A Good Word for the Sparrow 


The English Sparrows did me a good turn 
this year. My peas, when about one-third 
set, had their growth checked by aphid or 
pea-lice. The English Sparrows discovered 
them and came in ever-increasing numbers, 
aided by a few Song and Chipping Sparrows, 
so that the insect pests were practically 
cleaned up in a week. The peas started grow- 
ing again and I had a fine crop. The rows of 
peas would aggregate perhaps 1200 to 1500 
feet and the birds saved me numbers of 
dollars. I also observed 10 Sparrows at 
one time on the asparagus bed digging out 
cutworms. One of them was so near that I 
observed the whole operation.—F.  T. 
Jencks, West Barrington, R. I. 


Flower Seeds and Goldfinches 


Is it commonly known that Goldfinches 
are very fond of flower seeds? It would be a 
good thing if marigolds, zinnias, asters, and 
several other plants were left in the garden 
after they have finished flowering. It will do 
your heart good to see these birds help them- 
selves to such of these as show above the 
snow. Or if you must take them up, tie them 
in bundles and hang them under the eaves of 
the garage. These birds are so fond of sun- 
flower seeds that they cannot wait for them 
to ripen but come daily and, hanging on the 
edge, look into the big yellow flowers.— 
A. P. Grem, Toms River, N. J. 


An Odd Accident 


Brrp-LoreE has published a number of 
interesting accounts of unusual tragedies in 
the feathered world. Here is a story of a 
tragedy averted—an odd accident with a 
happy ending. 

Early on the morning of October 3, 1926 
as I was making my usual round of favorite 
bird haunts in the vicinity of Elizabeth, 
N. J., my attention was attracted to a 
Warbler flitting about in the center of a 
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young oak. I had just focused my glass upon 
it and had seen by the flash of the yellow 
rump that it was a Myrtle, when, as it dipped 
to gather in an insect, it faltered, fluttered, 
and hung suspended in the tree. My first 
thought was that it had been impaled on a 
sharp twig, but I soon noted that the bird 
was hanging by the tip of the first primary of 
one wing, the ensnared wing being stretched 
straight and rendered useless by the full 
weight of the bird upon it. As it fluttered to 
free itself only the free wing could be used 
and this served merely to swing the bird 
backward and forward, pendulum-like. 

Closer investigation with the glass re- 
vealed a slight indentation very near the end 
of the enmeshed feather and I concluded 
that the wing tip had become entangled in a 
spider’s web. The web from which the 
strand or strands which held the bird had 
been torn was visible above, but the support- 
ing strand, easily a foot long, could not be 
seen in the subdued light of the tree. 

It was an odd picture, the Warbler swing- 
ing there in mid-air, held by an invisible 
bond and apparently helpless. For fully ten 
minutes I stood and watched the captive. 
During that interval it struggled only a few 
times, rather weakly and to no purpose, the 
free wing simply starting the pendulum. | 
concluded that the bird had been tired by a 
long night flight and I decided to help. Pro- 
curing a stick I raised it slowly until the bird 
could clutch it. Then raising it further the 
strain on the imprisoned wing was relieved. 
One flit and it was free, and lighting on a 
nearby branch, it paused a minute to clear 
the remnant of web from its feathers. 

I believe it altogether probable that in the 
strained position in which the Warbler hung, 
being unable to ‘chin itself’ with one wing, it 
would have met its end thus suspended.— 
Cuartes A. Urner, Elizabeth, N. J. 


The Cerulean Warbler at 
Cape May, N. J. 


On May 23, 1926, we found Warblers un- 
usually abundant at Cape May Point. 
Several species were noted, among them the 
Yellow Warbler, the Prairie Warbler, the 
Black-polled Warbler, and the Pine Warbler. 


The most noteworthy discovery, however, 
was a flock of five Cerulean Warblers. These 
were unmistakably identified, being viewed 
with binoculars at a very close range. The 
Cerulean Warbler is evidently scarce in New 
Jersey. In his account of the birds in that 
state, Dr. Witmer Stone mentions only two 
records for this Warbler in New Jersey— 
one taken by Abbott near Trenton some 
time previous to 1868, and one secured by 
Judd in Morris County, September 1, 1887. 

W. A. Scurres, and Lesiie A. SQuiREs, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Late Nesting Wren 


The first week in September, 1926, at our 
summer cottage near Quincy, Mich., we 
noticed Wrens carrying food to a Wren-box. 
As it was a later date than I had before re- 
corded, we kept careful watch and on Sep- 
tember 7, the young birds left the nest and 
we never saw them or the adults after that 
date. I think this is a late date for Michigan. 

The only sound we heard from the adult 
Wrens was their scolding note.—LEna S. 
MILLER, Detroit, Mich. 
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LVIII. August 15, 1926, to October 15, 1926 


Glancing through the early fall reports 
from divers parts of the country, little in the 
way of unusual bird movements, sufficiently 
widespread to affect more than one region, is 
apparent. Off the coast of New York and 
New Jersey, unusual abundance of the Para- 
sitic Jaeger and the encouraging presence of 
the Caspian Tern figure in New York and 
Philadelphia reports. 

The hypothesis that a stray Carolina 
Wren, in September, on Long Island, N. Y., 
may be indicative of a slight migration of this 
practically resident species at that time of 
year, is somewhat strengthened by a similar 
occurrence in the Chicago Region. 

The movements and migration routes of 
land-birds over our vast western area, com- 
plicated by varied topography, will prove an 
intricate problem to untangle. As regards 
southbound western Warblers, San Fran- 
cisco gives the arrival date for the Audubon’s 
Warbler as September 23, Los Angeles as 
September 17 to 19, but Denver as August 22. 
\rrival of the Lutescent and Macgillivray’s 
is mentioned in the Denver report for the 
very end of August, of the Pileolated, Sep- 
tember 12, These three species were abun- 
dant as migrants at a point in the Los 
\ngeles region September 27 to 29. 


0sTON REGION.—We have had very little 
rain this autumn and no killing frost to 


October 15. The countryside has been highly 
colored, the foliage remaining on the trees 
longer than usual. In many seasons, by this 
time, most of the leaves have been beaten 
down by the rain and swept off by the wind. 

The outstanding feature of the migration 
was a great flight of Black-poll Warblers. 
The birds began to appear early in September 
and throughout the month passed steadily 
through the region in large numbers. The 
flight reminded us of the old-fashioned Black- 
poll flights of ten to a dozen years ago, when 
for a month—almost exactly September 1 to 
30—the birds occurred numerously in wood- 
land, the edges of pastures, the trees border- 
ing the town streets, and in every garden 
and back yard. 

The flight of Myrtle Warblers came along 
in October, as usual, and although they were 
little, if any, more abundant than the Black- 
polls, they were far more noticeable on 
account of their conspicuous habits, es- 
pecially their familiar way of flitting about 
our windows. 

These two Warblers arrived on schedule 
time and with them came an unusual number 
of Brown Creepers. During a walk in the 
country, after September 15, one was almcst 
sure to meet one or two Creepers, and some- 
times, in the early morning, they were sing- 
ing their delicate song; heard more rarely, 
perhaps, than that of any common bird. 
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Ordinarily, during the latter half of Sep- 
tember, we expect to find in wooded swamps, 
borders of woodland—in every locality, in 
a large 
number of Sparrows. The chief members of 
this group are the White-throated Sparrow 
and the Slate-colored Junco. They often 
appear as early as September 15 and are due 
in abundance before October 1. This year, 
however, they were practically absent in 
September—half a dozen observers noted 
this abnormal condition—and even now, at 


fact, where there is good cover 


the close of the period, they are poorly repre- 
sented. Another member of this migratory 
group, the Swamp Sparrow, occurred in 
numbers above normal. 

In recent years the population of the 
beaches during the shore-bird migration has 
changed very markedly. It was not long ago 
that we began to think of some of the waders 
as birds of the past. During the five years 
following 1913, when Mr. Walter Faxon and 
I used to visit the seashore regularly in 
August and September, we looked on the 
Ruddy Turnstone, the Willet, and Do- 
witcher as rarities, and in all this time we 
did not see one Knot. At the present time, 
these four species are well represented in the 
migration, the Turnstone being actually 
common (flocks of 20 or more are often seen) 
during both spring and autumn flights.— 
Winsor M. Ty er, Lerington, Mass. 


New York Recion.—In late August the 
hot muggy weather which had characterized 
this summer slipped away and to mid- 
October it became gradually cooler and more 
fall-like. There were no sharp frosts, how- 
ever, and the trees stood unusually full- 
leaved and green; autumn tints or thinning 
foliage were only here and there noticeable. 

August 29 was fair, with a brisk west- 
southwest breeze blowing along the beaches 
of the south shore of Long Island. A number 
of Swallows were migrating westward along 
this strip of sand between bay and ocean at 
Mastic, as also a few Kingbirds, which latter 
species was unusually in evidence at about 


this date, immediately preceding its de- 
parture for the south. Much to the writer’s 
surprise, an Arkansas Kingbird was ob- 
served similarly migrating westward along 
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the same course. The observation has a 
significance beyond the mere record of a 
casual species from the west. It seems 
probable that this bird had come diagonally 
across country to the Atlantic coast, perhaps 
from Minnesota, was following down the 
trend of same with migrants of other species, 
and that it was not to be classed as a mere 
straggler that had lost its way. 

In general, the first ‘Warbler’ wave of 
southbound migrant land-birds was scant 
this year. It is not to be supposed that any 
one factor will account for this scarcity. On 
the morning of September 11, sparklingly 
clear, coolish, and with little wind, the 
writer noticed as many such birds as on any 
other date, and it is likely that during several 
days of very favorable weather for migration 
at this time a host of them passed over 
without stopping. On September 11 (Mastic) 
a White-eyed Vireo was singing its irregular 
uninterrupted song that he has heard only 
late in the season, and on September 12 a 
Carolina Wren was present. There is, 
perhaps, a slight, rather regular migration 
of individuals of this species, as there is in 
the Mockingbird, though both are almost 
strictly resident. 

Among the records of the Linnzan Society, 
those concerning the Caspian Tern and 
Golden Plover are noteworthy. Thirteen of 
these Terns are reported flying west over 
Jones Beach, L. I., August 15, in the after- 
noon preceding an easterly storm (R. Fried- 
mann); 2 from Oak Island Beach, September 
12 (C. Johnston). The Plover was present at 
Dyker Heights, Brooklyn, September 13 to 
17, a maximum of 4 birds (Hix and Nathan). 
At the Newark Bay marshes, Elizabeth, 
N. J., 11 were counted September 18 (J. F. 
Kuerzi), 6 on October 2 (Urner), and 20, 
October 9 (Urner and Eaton). Mr. Urner 
further writes of a flock of 36, the largest he 
has ever seen, October 12. The Parasitic 
Jaeger has been unusually numerous. 

Mr. J. F. Kuerzi, of the Bronx County 
Bird Club reports a Least Bittern at Van 
Cortlandt Park September 25 (late); 5 
Henslow’s Sparrows in the Bronx October 3, 
and a single individual in the same locality 
October 10 (rare as a fall migrant); a Gnat- 
catcher at Bronx Park, October 11. 
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On October 1, C. Johnston and F. E. 
Watson observed a Yellow Rail (a species 
ordinarily so secretive that its exact status is 
uncertain) at Dyker Heights, and on October 
3, Watson found another at Quogue, L. I. 
\t the same place and date he noted a Lap- 
land Longspur (casual at so early a date). 
\ week later (October 10) at Quogue, about 
g o'clock of a cold, dark, lowering morning, 
he heard a Whip-poor-will give its unmis- 
takable call four times. It is probably not 
unusual for this species to find voice to bid 
us good-by at the date of its departure for 
the south, but there seems to be no other 
record of its lingering quite so late on Long 
Island. Observation of the Wilson’s Warbler 
on Long Island in fall is sufficiently infre- 
quent so that one noted September 29 at 
Jaldwin (K. W. Baasch) is worth recording 
for lateness, though the last stragglers may 
regularly linger to such a date.—J. T. 
Nicuois, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The period just 
passed has been one of unusual rainfall. 
Humid and uncomfortable weather prevailed 
throughout late August and early September. 
Relief came during the last part of Sep- 
tember, and October brought some really fine 
days. First frost occurred night of October 
15. 

\s in the last report, the great numbers of 
southern Herons, especially Little Blues 
present in the lower portion of the coastal 
area of New Jersey seems to be the out- 
standing feature. To give records would only 
result in needless repetition. Sufficient to say 
that the highest number reported as seen any 
one day was about 100 individuals. Egrets, 
too, were quite common. A Louisiana Heron 
was found by Mr. Yoder and the writer at 
Seven Mile Beach, N. J., August 29 Further 
up the coast, around the Barnegat area, Mr. 
Urner states that the flight of southern 
Iierons was very much smaller than that of 
last year. It appears from his report that 
“\ great visitation of Jaegers’’ was the most 
noteworthy feature. Jaegers reported by 
him and others: August 26, off Barnegat 
Licht, Parasitic, 10; Pomarine, 2 (Kuerzi); 
September 6, off Barnegat Inlet, Parasitic, 7 
(. Urner); September 15, Seaside Park, 
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Parasitic, 15 (J. Emlen); September 18, 
Point Pleasant, Parasitic, 50; Pomarine, 1; 
September 19 Point Pleasant, Parasitic, 70; 
Pomarine, 1. At times 6 Jaegers would be 
chasing one Gull (C. Urner). 

The Caspian Tern, which is rarely recorded 
from the New Jersey coast, has been noted 
by several observers. August 18, Brigantine, 
a large Tern, probably Caspian (C. Mar- 
burger and Prof. Beck); August 29, Stone 
Harbor, 3 (W. Yoder and J. Potter); Sep- 
tember 12, Seaside Park, 2 (Walsh); Sep- 
tember 19, Point Pleasant, 1 (C. Urner). 

Some other reports of interest: September 
6, flock of 9 Willets, Palmyra, N. J. (W. 
Yoder). This wader is of rare occurrence 
along the Delaware River. August 24, off 
Barnegat Light, Greater Shearwater; August 
26, Sooty Shearwater (Kuerzi). September 5, 
Point Pleasant, Golden Plover; August 22, 
Barnegat, Baird’s Sandpiper; September 6, 
Sooty Shearwater, 2 (C. Urner). September 
18, Connecticut Warbler, Glenolden, Pa. 
(Gillespie); Collingswood, N. J. (Potter). 
September 12, Seaside Park, N. J., Lincoln’s 
Sparrow (L. Walsh). 

A moderate migration of Raptores occurred 
at Cape May, N. J., September 26: Marsh 
Hawk, 10; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 20; Cooper’s 
Hawk, 2; Broad-winged Hawk, 2; Pigeon 
Hawk, 20; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Duck Hawk, 1; 
Bald Eagle, 1. The antics of the Duck Hawk 
and a Marsh Hawk were interesting. The 
former dashed at the latter with great speed, 
the swoop being made from above the 
harrier. It looked as if the Marsh Hawk was 
doomed. At that very instant, however, he 
twisted in the air and presented his extended 
talons to the enemy. The Duck Hawk turned 
sharply up and prepared for another on- 
slaught. Repeated dashes were always met 
at just the right instant with extended claws. 
In a short time the Duck Hawk flew off. 

Mr. John Emlen reports 96 dead Tree 
Swallows lying on the highway near Stone 
Harbor, N. J., all in the same general locality 
and all apparently killed by passing auto- 
mobiles. This is nothing new, as other ob- 
servers have seen the same thing at other 
points along the coast. The slaughter is, no 
doubt, due to the Swallows sitting in the 
road in numbers. Speeders see the birds 
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ahead, and impelled by the desire to see if 
they can get them step on the gas. The 
slaughter results. Slowing up instead would 
save many a bird—many an animal. 

A very large flock of Tree Swallows was 
seen at Cape May, October 1o. The birds 
covered seventeen spans of telephone wire 
(two to four wires to the.span), in addition to 
thousands more swarming about in the air. 
A conservative estimate placed the number 
at 15,000. One almost white Swallow was 
noted. On this same date, 5 Short-eared 
Owls were noted. 

Banding records by Mr. Gillespie: Black 
Skimmer, No. 222039, banded at Anglesea, 
N. J., July 20, 1924, recovered at Brigantine, 
N. J., August 18, 1926. Great Horned Owl, 
No. 332446, banded 7 miles from Camden, 
N. J., May 2, 1926, shot probably in the same 


locality, September 29, 1926. There is also 


this astounding one: Osprey, No. 387682, 
banded Seven-Mile Beach, N. J., August 15, 
1926, recovered Dorothy, W. Va., September 
25, 1926, 380 miles west of banding station. 


Was this cosmopolitan species starting on a 
tour of the world?—JuLian K. Porrer, 
Collingswood, N. J. 
PirTsBURGH REGION.—The unseasonable- 
ness of the season seems to be the principal 
topic of conversation whenever people in- 
terested in the out-of-doors get together. The 
very hot and dry days of summer have been 
followed by a period when frosts have been 
predicted but have failed to materialize. 
During the past two weeks reports of apple 
trees in blossom and of the finding of blue- 
bells in bloom have come to the writer’s 
notice. It is possible to find violets in bloom 
in fair quantity. The days continue warm, 
with night temperatures well above freezing. 
Our summer birds have not left in great 
numbers. The Robins and Bluebirds are 
still here but congregated in flocks as if 
ready to ‘hop off’ at the first freeze. In 
the Squaw Run Valley a flock of 150 Robins 
was seen on September 26. Large flocks of 
them have been gathering south of Pitts- 
burgh since the middle of September and 
have The Bluebirds were 
present in quantity on October 15, in the 
fields on the hilltop back of Coraopolis. On 


not gone yet. 
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October 12, a flock of 100 or more Cowbir«!s 
was seen in McKinley Park. 

Mr. William C. Grimm notes the singing of 
the following species in and about the South 
Hills district of Pittsburgh: Robin, Song 
Sparrow, Cardinal, Tufted Titmouse, Flicker, 
White-throated Sparrow, Towhee, and Red- 
eyed Vireo. He finds a scarcity of Warblers 
present until October 10 when there appeared 
to be the usual fall number to be found. 
Prior to that date he observed only the fol- 
lowing: Black-throated Green, September 
18; Black-poll, September 26; Blackburnian, 
October 10; Chestnut-sided, October 3. His 
general comment is that the fall migration 
seems to be rather slow and generally re- 
tarded. 

The Starling is here to stay, reports of it 
coming in regularly from all about us. A 
fleck of 20 was seen at Murdocksville on 
October 10 by P. F. Squier. The writer 
found an old dead tree with its upstandir g 
branches black with them on October 15, 
near Guys Mills. When approached closely, 
they took flight but returned to their roost- 
ing-place as soon as they felt that the in- 
truders (ourselves) had gotten away a re- 
spectable distance. 

Miss Dorothy Auerswald 
species on a walk, September 26, in the hills 
south of Aspinwall. Among them 
Bluebird, 3; Catbird, 1; Chickadee; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 4; Goldfinch, 9; Least Flycatcher, 
2; White-breasted Nuthatch; Phabe, Red- 
start; Field Sparrow, 5; Chipping Sparow, 2; 
Cedar Waxwing, 2 (not at all common here 
in the past two years); Hairy Woodpecker. 

The Killdeer is to be found in good-sized 
flocks in this district each year during the 
fore part of October. Fifteen were seen 
recently scurrying about on a high flat spot 
where a small stream spread out and made a 


recorded 24 


were 


swampy meadow out of a hill-top field. Last 
year, within a day or two of the same date, 
the writer observed a similar number in 
another part of Allegheny County. 
Thirty-four varieties were recorded by 
P. F. Squier on a walk between Clinton ard 
Murdocksville on October 10. In part, his 
list for the day contains Purple Finch, 2; 
Kingbird; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Mead- 
owlark, 6; Pine Siskin, 4; Vesper Sparrow, 
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»; Palm Warbler, 2; Yellow Palm Warbler, 
»; Carolina Wren; Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Hairy Woodpecker; Tree Sparrow, 6; Chick- 
adee, 6; Yellow-breasted Chat; Flicker, 2; 
Tufted Titmouse, 4; Pied-billed 
Coot; and Phoebe, 2. 

The Ruby-crowned Kinglets appeared in 
the region in numbers between October 10 
and 15. A report of 15 at different points on 
an 8-mile tramp out of McKees Rocks shows 
them present wherever wild grapes are in 


Grebe; 


fruit. These same grapes attracted a goodly 
number of Chickadees and Goldfinches in 
their fall clothes.—StpnEy Eastwoop, Pilts- 
burgh, Pa. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) Recion.—The year 
1926 will long be remembered by Washington 
bird-lovers on account of its unusual oppor- 
tunities for the study of water-birds. Begin- 
ning in the winter and continuing throughout 
the spring with the sojourn of many rare and 
interesting species, as already recorded in our 
season’s report in Birp-Lore, these oppor- 
tunities still continued throughout the sum- 
mer and early autumn. 

A very early southward movement of 
water-birds reached the Washington region 
in late July, August, and September. Not 
only were a number of species ahead of their 
usual time of appearance, but several were 
even earlier than they had ever before 
arrived in autumn. The 
Sandpiper, as reported by William Howard 
Ball, appeared at the marsh near Gravelly 
Point, Va., on August 8, although it usually 
arrives about August 15. The Laughing Gull 
was noted by the same observer at Hunting 
Creek, Va., and at Mt. Vernon, Va., on 
\ugust 26, very much in advance of its usual 
appearance, and only one day behind its very 
earliest record of August 25, 1922. It was 
found by the same observer also on Sep- 
tember 1 in flocks all the way from the city 
of Washington to Colonial Beach, Va. The 
Herring Gull was seen at Great Falls, Va., on 
September 26, by him, which is considerably 


Semipalmated 


carlier than all the previous records except 
me, that for July 19, 1865. 

The following birds were reported by Mr. 
all this year, all of them in advance of their 
previously earliest records: The Blue-winged 
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Teal was very early, a flock of 10 having 
been observed at Gravelly Point, Va., on 
July 25, again on July 28, and on August 1, 
8, and 9, as against its previously earliest 
record of August 18, 1889. The Least Sand- 
piper was noted at the marsh near Gravelly 
Point on July 28 and August 8, whereas its 
previous early record was August 10, 1914. 
The Lesser Yellowlegs—a flock of 6—was 
seen on August 8 and again on August g in 
the marsh adjoining Gravelly Point; its 
former early occurrence was August 15, 1921. 
A single Sanderling was reported from 
Colonial Beach, Va., on September 1, but 
the earliest record of this very rare bird that 
we have from the District of Columbia is 
September 22, 1894. The Common Tern was 
seen, also at Colonial Beach, on September 5 
and 6, although its previously earliest record 
for the District of Columbia is September 17, 
1922. 

Two species of Ducks, the Lesser Scaup 
and the Black Duck, joined the procession of 
early water-birds. The Lesser Scaup ap- 
peared on the Potomac River, at Mt. Vernon, 
Va., on August 5, fifteen days ahead of its 
previously earliest record of August 20, 1896. 
The Black Duck was noted, also by Mr. Ball, 
at Mt. Vernon on the same day, although its 
average date of appearance is September 17. 
During the latter part of September, the 
Black Ducks began to gather in numbers on 
the Potomac River, and between 3,000 and 
4,000 were seen by Moody Creighton near 
Craney Island on September 29. 

A rare privilege of observing water-birds, 
including several species of Herons, is con- 
tinuing to be afforded by the marsh adjoin- 
ing Gravelly Point, Va., mentioned in our 
last Brrp-LoreE report. It may be well to 
explain in this connection that the locality 
‘Alexander Island,’ which has been used a 
number of times in our reports, is practically 
the same as the marsh at Gravelly Point, 
Alexander Island being the mainland adjoin- 
ing this marsh. It was in former years, 
actually an island, but, by the process of 
filling in, it is now a continuous portion of 
the adjacent mainland. Here a very inter- 
esting opportunity for the study of the 
Florida Gallinule presented itself this season. 
Mr. Ball observed the species in this place 
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on July 25, likewise on August 1, 8, 9, and 
30. The locality is one of the few in this 
region in which the bird breeds, and on 
September 12, Miss Katharine H. Stuart 
saw here several adult birds, one of which 
was leading three young apparently about a 
month old. Again, on September 21, the 
same observer noted an adult bird with one 
young, perhaps the same adult seen on Sep- 
tember 12. The King Rail was found in 
this marsh by Mr. Ball on July 28 and on 
August 9. 

The Herons observed in this marsh during 
the present summer were among the most in- 
teresting of all the birds reported, and they 
comprised eight species. The Little Blue 


Heron was here practically throughout the 
month of July, and an adult in the blue 
plumage was seen by Mr. Ball as early as 


July 25. In this and in other localities it 
remained until the latter part of September, 
the last bird being seen on September 25, 
by Miss M. Suter. The American Egret 
appeared in unusually large numbers about 
Washington this summer and was reported 
from this marsh in abundance on July 22 and 
remained here until at least September 21, 
when it was reported by Miss Katharine H. 
Stuart and Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner. A 
flock of 105 was seen by Mr. Ball on August 
9g in the marshes opposite Alexandria, Va. 
One of the most attractive birds, on account 
of its rarity in this region, is the Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron, one of which was seen 
in the Gravelly Point marsh by Mr. Ball on 
July 29; it was reported again on July 28, 
and also on August 8 and 31 in the same 
locality. There are only a few previous 
records for this species in the vicinity of 
Washington, one in August, 1901; and the 
instances recorded in the season’s report in 
the last number of Brrp-Lore, which con- 
cerned two during the 
present year, 1926, from May 30 to July 12, 
inclusive in this same Gravelly Point marsh. 
Another noteworthy bird found here this 
summer is the Louisiana Heron, of which 


individuals seen 


there were only the previous records of a 
single individual seen in this same locality on 
August 25, 26, 28, and 29, 1922. This year 
it was reported by Mr. Ball, M. T. Donoho, 
and F. C. Ruppert, on August 31; by Mr. 
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Ball and Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner on Sep 
tember 1; in the same place by Miss Kath 
arine H. Stuart on September 1; by Miss M. 
J. Pellew on September 5; and three indi 
viduals were seen on September 21 by Miss 
Stuart and Mr. and Mrs. Miner. 

The Semipalmated Plover, which is a bird 
of unusual occurrence in the Washington 
region, was noted at Colonial Beach, Va., on 
September 6, by Mr. Ball. This locality is 
on the Potomac River some 60 miles below 
the city of Washington. 

During August and September there was 
much warm weather, which probably had its 
influence on bird-life. Apparent evidence of 
this is the tarrying of a number of birds. 
Two species, both of them Swallows, re 
mained later than ever reported before: the 
Purple Martin, seen by F. C. Lincoln at 
Plummer’s Island, Md., on September 26, as 
against its previously latest record of Sep 
tember 21, 1920; and the Cliff Swallow, re- 
ported by the same observer in the same 
locality on August 22, whereas its previously 
latest record is August 11, 1882. On the 
other hand, a single transient Warbler, the 
Myrtle Warbler, came earlier than ordinarily, 
reported by Mr. Ball from the Anacostia 
River on September 11—with a single ex 
ception, a record of August 7, 1859, its earliest 
autumn appearance in this region. It usually 
does not arrive until about October 6.— 
Harry C. OsBernorser, Biological Survey 
Washington, D.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—Abnor 
mally high temperatures and heavy rainfall 
prevailed throughout the period, but the 
outstanding feature of the weather was the 
tropical hurricane of September 20. Winds 
of 100 miles an hour velocity were recorded, 
and still higher velocities were estimated 
after recording instruments had blown away. 
Torrential increased the 
bird-life. 

On September 19, with the wind blowing 
from 40 to 60 miles an hour, bird-life along 
the beaches was subnormal. Large numbers 
of Royal Terns, more than I had ever seen 
before, were flying along the outer beaches, 
feeding as they went. Brown Pelicans were 
next in order of abundance, with a few 


rains menace to 
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Common Terns and Laughing Gulls and an 
occasional Black Tern. One Cabot Tern was 
seen, the latest I have ever recorded. A 
single Shearwater, from its very dark color- 
ing probably a Sooty, appeared for a few 
moments. The Royal Terns were, without 
exception, flying eastward, but whether this 
was merely in order to face the wind, or 
whether they had gauged the approaching 
storm and were making eastward to a region 
that was found later to have suffered but 
little, cannot even be guessed. Of the shore- 
birds, Sanderlings were abundant on the 
outer beach in spite of the abnormally high 
tide and thundering surf, and a few Willets 
were seen. On the inner beaches, where there 
was no great wash of waves alternately cover- 
ing and exposing the sand, the birds were cut 
off from their usual feeding-grounds and 
huddled together in the short grass, seeking 
protection from the wind. Small flocks of 
Semipalmated and Least Sandpipers, a few 
Sanderlings, and two Ruddy Turnstones 
were seen here. There was notable absence 
of Plovers and Herons. Barn Swallows were 
common and apparently at ease over the sand 
dunes. 

The day of the storm was too boisterous 
for venturing abroad, and very little was 
seen in the city. English Sparrows in num- 
bers and a few Mockingbirds and Blue Jays 
resorted to garages and other outbuildings 
for protection. There must have been a high 
mortality, and the local papers recorded the 
destruction of large numbers of English 
Sparrows, but I did not see any dead birds 
either during the storm or afterward. On the 
afternoon of September 20, when the wind 
veered to the south and reached its maxi- 
mum velocity, a few Black Terns were seen 
hurtling northward above the city. But for 
the blinding rain and salt spray and the low- 
flying scud, possibly many others would 
have been noted. 

On September 21, with the wind still 
blowing about 60 miles an hour, a short visit 
to the beach was possible. Sanderlings and 
Willets were common on the outer beach, and 
a few Royal and Common Terns and Brown 
Pelicans were seen. Along the roads inland, 
in the neighborhood of small streams and 
woodland ponds, a number of Black and 
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Common Terns, Laughing Gulls, and Least 
Sandpipers were seen, indicating that they 
had resorted to the woods for shelter. It 
seemed queer to flush Sanderlings, those 
staunch adherents of the outer beaches, 
along a concrete road. On some of the inner 
beaches, Least and Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers, Sanderlings, and Semipalmated Plov- 
ers were found huddled under the lee of piles 
of wreckage. 

By September 22, weather and bird-life 
were apparently normal again. This was the 
day of the Frigate Birds, the regular followers 
of the hurricanes in this region. There was 
hardly a moment of the day when one or 
more of these masters of the air was not in 
sight, and at one time I counted 26 in one 
loose flock. Both sexes and all ages were 
represented, but adult males outnumbered 
all others together. 

An interesting phenomenon attendant on 
the destructive winds manifested itself 
several days afterward, when trees, vines, and 
bushes that had been totally or largely de- 
nuded of their leaves put out fresh foliage as 
if the season were April instead of October. 
In fact, the leaf-growth seemed even faster 
than in spring. Today (October 15) the 
locust trees of the streets and gardens are in 
full bloom for the second time this year and 
some of the fruit trees, notably pear and 
peach, are flowering scantily. 

The outstanding feature of migration is, 
to me, the addition of two forms to my local 
list. An adult male Canada Warbler was 
caught in an exhausted condition on Sep- 
tember 22, and an adult male Black-throated 
Blue Warbler (reported by S. A. Resmondo) 
was seen on September 24. Other items of 
interest are: an immature Herring Gull seen 
on September 23, about a month in advance 
of its usual date of arrival; Blackburnian 
Warbler, September 26, my second fall record 
in more than ten years; Pigeon Hawk, 
October 3, my third record for this region; 
the rare Philadelphia Vireo, October 6, seen 
under ideal conditions in company with a 
Red-eyed with which it could be compared; 
and a Stilt Sandpiper, October 8. Another 
Stilt was seen and taken on October 10. 
Other dates of arrival are: Marsh Hawk, 
September 6; Black-bellied Plover, Sep- 
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tember 12; Black-throated Green Warbler, 
September 22; Scarlet Tanager and Catbird, 
September 26; Double-crested Cormorant, 
October 3 
Pelican (very rare), October 5; Magnolia 
Warbler, October 6; House Wren, October 
10; and Phaebe, October 15. 
that have been 
are Redstart (October 10) 
(October 14). 
always more abundant during this period 
than at any other time of year, indicating 
movement. On 


(earliest ever recorded); White 


Two species, 
sometimes 
but 


common, seen 


once and 


Ovenbird Mockingbirds are 


migratory October 10 
Brown Thrashers were more abundant than 
I had ever before noted them, and Carolina 
Wrens were unusually common and in full 
song. 

The report for a period ending as this does 
during the height of migration cannot be 
satisfactorily completed because of the un- 
certainty of departure dates. Several species 
that have been seen during the past few days 
may carry over into the next period, and for 
that reason should not be reported here. 
Others, which previous experience leads me 
left 
Martin, last seen on August 22; 


to believe have really are: Purple 
Least Tern, 
September 12 (latest ever recorded); Semi- 
palmated Plover and Kingbird, September 
22; Water Thrush, September 23; Parula 
Warbler, September 26 (latest ever recorded) ; 
Least Bittern and Louisiana Heron, October 
3; Nighthawk, October 5; Hooded Warbler 
and Wood Thrush, October 7; and Yellow 
Warbler, October 9 (by far the latest ever 
recorded). 

The fall song chorus has been disappoint- 
ing thus far, both in volume and in variety. 
The Carolina Wren and the Mockingbird are 
the principal singers, and White-eyed Vireo, 
Tufted Titmouse, and Carolina Chickadee 
have been heard occasionally.—FRaNcis M. 
Weston, U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. 


OBERLIN (On10) ReEGION.—The season in 
this region has been a very wet one for there 
has been almost continuous rain. The tem- 
perature has, for the most part, remained 
rather high, and we have yet to experience 
first frost. The birds, on the 


our severe 


whole, probably because of the uniformly 
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warm weather, have been slow in appearing 
and slow in leaving. 

The records for the vicinity of Wooster 
have been obtained by James Stevenson and 
R. Williams; those around Oberlin by M. L. 
Grant and the writer. 

The autumn flight of Nighthawks was first 
noted at Gates Mills by the writer on 
August 27. Within the next few days prac- 
tically all had passed through, although a few 
stragglers could still be found in September. 
A Whip-poor-will was heard singing on the 
evening of August 31, but the song was not 
very energetic or loud. The first Warblers, 
probably all Black-polls, made their appear- 
ance at Gates Mills on September 4, and the 
Olive-backed Thrushes had become very 
common in the woods by the second week. 

The Warbler movement in September was 
not a very conspicuous one, although the 
numbers which passed through appeared 
about normal. Possibly the Black-throated 
Blue Warbler was even more common than 
usual. Many species remained well into 
October before leaving, but by the middle 
of the month only the Myrtle, Palm, and 
Black-throated Green were to be consistently 
found. 

The Golden-crowned Kinglet 
found on October 7 at Oberlin and October 8 
at Wooster. This is late for their arrival. 
The White-crowned Sparrow was another 
species which was slow in appearing, not 
being recorded at Wooster until October 11. 
The White-throats, however, were here the 
latter part of September. The Slate-colored 
Junco was not recorded at Wooster until 
October 7, although a few are usually to be 
found in the region the latter part of Sep 
tember. The first Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
was noted at Oberlin on October 2. 

The last record of the Chimney Swift at 
Oberlin is October 9 and at Wooster, October 
10, but considering the unusually late stay 
of this species last year, they have probably 
not been seen for the last time as yet. 

The Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
still in the Wooster region on September 24. 
The Florida Gallinule was found there on 
October 10, and the Brown Creeper had 


fi rst was 


was 


appeared by October 13. 
Black Ducks were found at Wooster on 
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September 18, and several Mergansers and 


Pintails at Oberlin on October 6. A very 
unusual water-bird record was obtained at 
the Waterworks in Oberlin on 
September 23, when two immature White 
Pelicans were found. They were seen by 
several people and were reported around for 
nearly a week before they moved on. 

The Connecticut Warbler was reported by 
S. V. Wharram who found it in Plymouth 
Marsh, Ashtabula County, during the latter 
part of September. He also reports finding 
the Mockingbird near Austinburg at about 
the same time, which is only the third time 
that he has found it in Ashtabula County. 
On September 18, the Mockingbird was also 
found near Wooster. The Carolina Wren was 
reported twice this fall, once at Oberlin on 
October 6, and once at Wooster on October 
10.—S. CHARLES KENDEIGH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Reservoir 


CuicaGo Recion.—The weather during 
the last of August and the early portion of 
September was practically normal, though 
there was quite a bit of rain. From about 
September 15 to 25, quite cold weather was 
experienced, and during the last days of that 
period the rainfall was unusually great. A 
warm spell, beginning about September 26, 
lasted until October 12, when the tempera- 
ture again began to drop. 

The migration of the water-fowl has been 
exceedingly early, many of the species arriv- 
ing earlier than ever before recorded, as the 
following dates show: Hooded Merganser, 
\ugust 28; Black Duck, Baldpate, Shoveller, 
and Pintail, September 7; Canada Goose, 
September 23; Lesser Scaup, September 209; 
White-winged Scoter, October 3; Redhead, 
October 10; Gadwall, October 12; Ruddy 
Duck, October 14. 

On the other hand, many land-birds re- 
mained later than usual. The following are 
of especial interest: Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
September 21; Olive-sided Flycatcher and 
Bank Swallow, September 25; Hummingbird, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and Martin, Sep- 
tember 29; Scarlet Tanager, October 1; 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, October 4; Chim- 
ney Swift, Least Flycatcher, and Northern 
Yellow-throat, October 5; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, October 8; Red-eyed Vireo, Tennes- 
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see and Parula Warblers, October 9; Red- 
start, October 10; Pewee, October 14. 

The first Warbler wave of any size was on 
August 22, and the last on September 25, 
with two or three lesser ones between these 
two dates. A number of rather uncommon 
species were reported; for example, Pro- 
thonotary, August 29; Orange-crowned, Au- 
gust 23 and September 29; and Cerulean, 
August 23. The Connecticut Warbler was 
comparatively common and the Parula was 
seen on two occasions. 

The winter birds and late migrants re- 
turned about on time or, in a few instances, 
a little early. Though the Purple Finch and 
Winter Wren were seen on September 17, the 
first real wave of the late migrants was on 
September 25, when White-throat, Fox 
Sparrow, Junco, and Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
were noted. The first Sapsucker was seen on 
the 22d and Hermit Thrushes on the 24th. 
Another wave took place on September 25, 
bringing White-crowned Sparrows, Myrtle 
Warblers, Brown Creepers, and Golden- 
crowned Kinglets. The first Tree Sparrows 
and Siskins were seen on October 7. Red- 
breasted Nuthatches were reported only 
twice this fall. 

Hawks and Owls have been a little less 
rare than usual, and a fair-sized flight of 
these birds took place on September 25. The 
Duck Hawk was seen on two occasiors, 
October 3 at Beach and October 4 at Evan- 
ston. Rough-legged Hawks were first seen 
on October 14, and have been not uncommon 
since. The Osprey was seen a number of 
times from September 7 to 11, and a Barn 
Owl on September 19. 

Most of the shore-birds were quite com- 
mon, especially the Black-bellied Plover. 
This species remained until October 3, one 
day later than previously reported. The 
Spotted Sandpiper also remained later than 
before, being last seen on October 10. Do- 
witchers were fairly common and were seen 
as late as September 10. Mrs. Richardson 
reports a Hudsonian Curlew from the Dunes 
on September 7. Two Willets were seen 
September 19 at Beach by Mr. Grasett. 

Records of a few species rather rare in this 
region follow: 5 Cormorants near Fox Lake, 
October 9 (C. O. Palmquist); 4 American 
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Egrets at Lake Calumet, September 11 (J. 
Stevenson and P. Brodkorb); a Little Blue 
Heron at Beach, August 15 (S. S. Gregory); 
Yellow Rail at Beach, September 13 (Brod- 
korb); Carolina Wren at Lincoln Park, Sep- 
tember 25 (Palmquist); and White-eyed 
Vireo in the Dunes, October 9 (Mrs. L. 
Cramp).—Prerce Bropkors, Evanston, Ills. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—Cool nights and not 
very warm days prevailed during the last 
half of August, except from the 25th to the 
27th inclusive, when mid-day temperatures 
of 90° or over occurred throughout most of 
the state, with high humidity. 

September was also a cool month, with 
only a very few days when the mercury rose 
above 80° even in the southern part of the 
state. On the rst it was go° at Pipestone and 
on the 17th, 88 at Minneapolis, the hottest 
days. The humidity, however, was high and 
there were frequent rains. On the 16th there 
was snow in Manitoba and cold weather in 
northern Minnesota. On the night of the 
23d the first killing frost occurred at Min- 
neapolis, with temperatures several degrees 
below freezing in the Red River Valley, at 
Park Rapids, and other northern localities. 
There were light falls of snow as far south as 
Albert Lea on the 24th and 25th, and at 
Minneapolis on the latter date a morning 
temperature of 31° and noon of 38° was the 
coldest September day in thirteen years. On 
the 25th it was down to 20° at Red River 
Falls, 21° at Campbell, and 22° away down 
at Pipestone, which was an_ exceptional 
‘cold wave’ for this time of the year. 

October, thus far, has been cool, with 
frosty mornings and only occasional Indian 
Summer-like days. Below freezing tempera- 
tures have occurred at night at various points 
in the northern part of the state. 

In common with the entire country, Min- 
nesota has had frequent and heavy rainfalls 
during recent months, breaking the drought 
of a number of years past. Lakes and 
streams have been replenished, in some in- 
stances almost to normal, but it will require 
deep snows and several years of abundant 
rains to re-establish anything like old water 
conditions if, indeed, that is possible. Many 
shallow lakes, small streams, and sloughs are 
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unaffected and are apparently gone beyond 
recovery. 

The heavy frosts of September 24 and 25 
killed most of the garden flowers, and little 
more than the late asters, hardy sneezeweed, 
and autumn gentians remain of the wild 
flowers. At this writing the deciduous trees 
are nearly bare of leaves, and all nature is 
about prepared for the long winter that will 
soon be upon us. 

The following chronologically arranged 
bird report is made up almost entirely of the 
combined observations of Mrs. Frances S. 
Davidson, E. D. Swedenborg, and Gustav 
Swanson, of Minneapolis, and A. C. Rosen 
winkel, of St. Paul, who have kindly fur- 
nished transcripts of their records. 

A few late nesting-dates are as follows: 
August 15, young Catbirds and Robins still 
being fed. August 23-24, Red-eyed Vireos 
being fed out of nest. August 28, young 
Chipping Sparrows being fed. August 24, 
brood of Barn Swallows left nest. September 
17, young Mourning Doves about two-thirds 
grown in nest at Fort Snelling (Kilgore and 
Breckenridge). 

August 14, adult Black Terns beginning 
to show white feathers of fall molt. 15th, 
first Wilson’s Warblers, last September 10. 
17th, Baird’s Sandpiper; first Grinnell’s 
Water-Thrush, last October 7. 20th, White- 
rumped Sandpiper (Mrs. Davidson), Black 
Duck. 21st, first saw Tennessee Warbler, 
Magnolia Warbler, last September 26; Black- 
burnian, last September 13; Pine, last Sep- 
tember 13; Canada Warbler, last September 
8. 23d, Olive-sided Flycatcher, last Sep- 
tember 8; Blue-headed Vireo, last September 
29; last Semipalmated Plover. 26th, Night- 
hawks migrating all day. 29th, Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, last Semipalmated 
Sandpiper. 

September 4, Mr. Swedenborg watched a 
great migration of Swallows at Edina Mills, 
near the city. There were hundreds of Tree 
Swallows with numerous Barn and Bank 
Swallows, the last of the latter species seen 
this year. 5th, firsts: Orange-crowned and 
Palm Warblers, Gray-cheeked Thrush, Her 
ring Gulls. 6th, firsts: Bay-breasted War- 
bler, last September 20; Olive-backed 


Thrush; Dowitcher, last September 16; last 
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j;altimore Oriole. goth, firsts: White-throated 
ind Lincoln’s Sparrows; last Black-billed 
roth, last Chestnut-sided Warbler. 
12th, first Black-poll Warbler and Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet; last Yellow Warbler and 
Wood Thrush. 16th, Stilt Sandpiper (Mrs. 
Davidson). 17th, few Nighthawks still pass- 
ing. 19th, first Myrtle Warblers, last Scarlet 
Tanager, Warbling Vireo and Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher (latter first seen August 12). 
20th, Ring-billed Gulls common, last Black 
and White, Black-throated Green and Mourn- 
ing Warblers (latter first seen August 12). 
22d, first Fox Sparrow and Brown Creeper. 
Kinglet. 24th, 
first Junco and Winter Wren, last Oven-bird. 
25th, first Harris’ and White-crowned Spar- 


Cuckoo. 


»3d, first Golden-crowned 


rows. 27th, Horned Grebe, Caspian Tern, 
first Rusty Blackbird, last Yellow-throated 
Vireo and Spotted Sandpiper. 29th, first 
Hermit Thrush and last Wood Pewee. 

October 2, Green Heron (October 11, 1924, 
Gillis) last Maryland Yellow-throat; White- 
throated Sparrows very abundant (Rosen- 
winkel). 5th, last Towhee and Red-eyed 
Vireo. 7th, last Redstart. 8th, last Solitary 
Sandpiper. Nashville Warbler. 
12th. first Tree Sparrows and Red-breasted 
Nuthatch. 

Mr. Swedenborg, 


oth, last 


who has been much 
afreld, gives some account under various dates 
of having encountered the mixed flocks of 
birds which are so characteristic of the fall 
migration. These assemblages of many birds 
of diverse species are not true migratory 
but loose aggregations, seemingly 
social in character, which go wandering about 


‘ ’ 
waves 


through the woodlands, here one hour and 
there the next, and moving southward only 
in a general and leisurely fashion. Where 
they are the wood is full of birds; where they 
Mr. 


Swedenborg mentions meeting such com- 


are not the fall woods seem deserted. 


panies on August 23 and 24 and on Sep- 
tember 9 and 13 and on September 19 an es- 
pecially large ‘flock’ which he describes as 
follows: “This day, a beautiful one after a 
week of rainy weather, produced the greatest 
fall wave of birds that it has been my pleasure 
o witness. We spent the entire day in the 
Lake Harriet bridle path and found thirteen 
pecies of Warblers, numbering hundreds of 
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individuals. Black and White, Orange- 
crowned, Nashville and Black-poll Warblers 
and Redstarts were especially numerous. 

Others seen were Tennessee, the first 
Myrtles this fall, a Magnolia, several Palm 
Warblers, two Oven-birds, two Grinnell’s 
Water-Thrushes, several Maryland Yellow- 
throats, and a few Wilson’s Warblers. But 
the wave was not confined to Warblers. 
Among other interesting birds seen were 
scores of Blue-headed Vireos, two Yellow- 
bellied =F lycatchers, Olive-backed 
Thrushes and several other species—over 
fifty in all.” A visit on the following day to 
the same locality found it practically de- 
serted—not a single Warbler to be seen. 
Again, on the 25th he writes: “This was an 
extremely cold day, temperature 31°, and 
the Warblers had now given place to the 
Sparrows. White-throats were very common. 
Also quite a few Lincoln’s and the first 
White-crowned and Harris’ Sparrows. Also 
the first Golden-crowned Kinglets. Watched 
a mixed flock of Swallows over the Edina 
Mills pond. Tree Swallows were most num- 


two 


erous but there were also a few Barn Swal- 
lows and a single Cliff Swallow, the only one 
I have seen this year.” 

Commenting on the migration in general, 
Mr. Swedenborg writes: ‘Taken as a whole, 
I believe this fall migration has been the most 
interesting that I have ever watched. Birds 
have been unusually numerous, that is the 
land-Lirds, especially the Warblers.” Op- 
posed to this, Mr. Rosenwinkel of St. Paul 
states that he has found Warblers scarce. 
To see the best of the fall migration, one 
must be in the field almost constantly and 
have the good fortune to encounter such 
large bands of birds as are described above. 
Otherwise, few birds will be seen away from 
the crowded places. 

Mr. and Mrs. Commons, at their banding 
station on Lake Minnetonka, found the fall 
migrants rather late in coming, and in their 
experience only the Junco movement has 
been up to normal in numbers. While others 
have found the White-throated Sparrow 
plentiful, they have trapped only 36 up to 
October 14 as compared with 195 to the 
same time last year. 

Mr. J. P. Jensen, of Dassel, writes: “Sep- 
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tember 19, 1926, observed 20,000 (estimated, 
of course) Tree Swallows perched on tele- 
near 
While Swallows are noted 


phone wires about 5 Darwin, 


Meeker County.” 


P.M. 


for their great fall gatherings, this seems like 
an exceptionally large flock, especially if it 
was made up of a single species. 

This was the open season for shooting 
Ruffed Grouse in Minnesota, but an order of 
the Governor prohibited hunting them as the 
birds are very scarce. The law does not 
permit another open season for two years, 
which will give the Grouse a chance to 
recuperate. 

For the first time since the introduction of 
the Ring-necked Pheasant in 
shooting this bird has been legally permitted 
this fall. 


the birds are especially numerous, the open 


Minnesota, 
In four counties in the state where 


season is from October 15 to 31 inclusive, 
while in the remainder of the state only two 
days shooting is permitted. The daily bag 
limit is three cock birds, the season limit 15. 
There will, probably be a large number 
killed as the birds are of course very tame 
and unsuspicious never having been hunted. 

-Tuos. S. Roperts, Zodlogical Museum, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

DENVER ReEcGIon.—Colorado has_ been 
blessed with an abundance of bird-life during 
the last two months. The word ‘blessed’ is 
used advisedly, being very true when one 
that has wonderful 
number of the smaller Gulls all over the 


realizes there been a 
northeast quarter of the state, thousands of 
these Gulls eating, probably, millions of 
grasshoppers from the ranches in this section 
of Colorado. They seem to have been largely 
Franklin’s Gulls, though I have seen a few 
Sabine’s amongst them, these latter at Long- 
mont 
been flying over Denver on many occasions 
Roy M. Langdon reports 


and Denver. Franklin’s Gulls have 
since August 15. 
that they have been numerous about Fort 
Collins. 

All my generous correspondents report 
many birds in their respective localities, and 
these reports are replete with items of interest 
and value, making, under the editorial blue 
pencil, an embarrassment of riches. Mr. 


Langdon writes of an abundance of Dick- 
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cissels about Fort Collins all summer up to 
August 15, and is happy in noting many o! 
the old-timers, too, such as the Willet, Black 
necked Stilt, Avocet, and Northern Phala 
rope. 

It would appear, judging by the arrival! 
dates, that birds have come back to us on 
their southward migration rather earlier than 
usual. Some usually common during this 
phase of migration have been scarce this 
present season. For example, the Rock Wren 
and the Poorwill have been seen in Denver 
but once this past two months. The last 
Yellow Warbler, noted in the vicinity of my 
house, was seen there on August 26, while 
the first Audubon’s Warbler was detected in 
the same neighborhood on August 22, show 
ing that this latter species, which breeds in 
the high mountains not far from Denver, 
must have started its southward journey 
about the same time that 
Yellow Warblers and Yellow-throats left on 
a similar journey. At the very 
August both the Lutescent, and Macgilli 
vray’s Warbler appeared in Denver; on 
September 12, a single Pileolated Warbler 
was noticed east of the city; and on October 
7, Myrtle Warblers came into the parks. 
These five Warbler species are the only ones 
I have observed hereabouts this fall. The 
last Bullock’s Oriole seen in Denver was 
noted on August 18, the Brown Thrasher on 
September 6, the House Wren on September 
27, the Brewer’s Blackbird on September 21, 
the Lark Buntings and Lark Sparrows on 
September 12, the Warbling Vireo on Sep- 
tember 3, the Plumbeous Vireo on Sep- 
tember 19, the Black-headed Grosbeak on 
September 6, the Bronzed Grackle in Sep- 
tember, and the last Nighthawk on the next 
day. Robins have been arriving and depart 
ing in waves, as usual; the first of magnitude 
was on August 23, and the last on October 4. 
The tendency of the lighter western form to 
predominate in the later waves has been very 
strong this season. Several species usually 
seen off and on every fall have come under 
my notice but once or twice during the past 
two months; these include Olive-sided Fly 
catcher, Green-tailed Towhee, Canyon Wren, 
Rock Wren, Willow Thrush, and Cedar 
Waxwing. The Western Tanager is ordi- 


Denver’s local 


end of 


rily quite common in Denver in the fall, 
d has been noted frequently the past eight 
eks. Brewer’s, Clay-colored, Chipping, 
id Vesper Sparrows have been especially 
ipundant in our parks up to the present 
riting, and so also have been both kinds of 
Chickadees, the Hairy Woodpecker, the 
Kocky Mountain Nuthatch, Pine Siskins and 
the Arkansas Goldfinch. The White-crowned 
Sparrow appeared in Denver on September 
14, the Pinyon Jay on October 1, the Brown 
Creeper the next day, Lincoln’s Sparrows and 
the Gray-headed Junco on October 10, and 
the Mountain 
October 11. 


Bluebird came in force on 
Shore-birds have been more 
common than usual, notably the Long-billed 
Dowitcher, the Lesser Yellowlegs, the Kill- 
deer, and also some Hawks, such as the 
Swainson, Red-tailed, and Marsh. Two or 
three Prairie Falcons have also come under 
observation since August 15. Amongst other 
water-birds the Cinnamon Teal was noted 
near Denver on September 17, and on the 
same day Widgeons were shot at Platteville, 
while the lesser Bluebill was noted east of 
Denver on September 25. 

Every locality reported on by my generous 
helpers has had some interesting phase of 
bird-life this fall. Mr. McCrimmon found a 
nest, with young, of the Golden-crowned 
Kinglet in the neighborhood of Montrose, a 
very rare breeding record for this state. He 
also saw several flocks of migrating Sand- 
hill Cranes during the week of September 20- 

5, and writes that some species have reached 
his neighborhood very early, such as the Nut- 
hatch, Woodhouse’s Jay and Sage Thrashers, 
the latter having continued very common 
since August. Lark, Vesper, and Savannah 
Sparrows were common about his locality, 
Mr. McCrimmon reports, and also that a few 
White-crowned Sparrows had appeared the 

t week of September. 

Miss Keen took time from a busy college 

e to tell me a few things about the birds 

ur her home south of Colorado Springs. 

e very unusual thing, with her, was the 

ling of a Roadrunner killed, probably, by 

auto on the Canyon City Highway. She 

0 says that some first arrival dates are as 

lows: Clay-colored Audubon’s 
irbler, and Grey-headed Junco on October 


Sparrow, 
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9, and Pink-sided Junco on October 4, but 
not having been in the field the previous 
week she cannot be certain that these species 
did not arrive earlier. 

Bird-life about Mrs. Weldon’s home, near 
Loveland, has been abundant and interesting. 
There have been many Green-winged Teal 
and Red-head Ducks on the Weldon ranch 
lake, and Black-crowned Night Herons were 
heard about it as late as September 5. Mrs. 
Weldon has noted many Pileolated Warblers, 
and Macgillivray’s and Audubon’s 
latterly, while the breeding Redstarts lingered 
on the ranch until August 20. Crown Spar- 
rows (Gambel’s and White) appeared in the 
Loveland area on September 12, and on the 
same day a Creeper, a Nuthatch, and an 
Ouzel. The last Bullock’s Oriole in Mrs. 
Weldon’s neighborhood was noted there on 
August 20, and on August 27 the last Black- 
headed Grosbeak. Many gulls visited the 
Weldon Lake, probably Franklin’s and 
Sabine’s. On September 26, an Audubon 
Hermit Thrush was about this lake and on 
the 28th Bluebirds appeared there in force. 
It is very evident from Mrs. Weldon’s full 
report that both bird kinds and individuals 
were numerous at her home up to the closing 
of this report. 

The Grand River valley, if the area about 
Fruita is a fair sample, must be having a 
striking number of birds this season. Mrs. 
Benson writes that there have been thou- 
sands of Warblers about her home this 
season, mostly Audubon’s, though many 
Pileolated, Macgillivray, Lutescent, Cala- 
varas Warblers, and Yellowthroats, Red- 
starts and Townsend’s Warbler were amongst 
the multitude, certainly an interesting list. 
Late in September, Vireos, both Warbling 
and Plumbeous, were about Fruita, as were 
also thousands of Sparrows, including White- 
crowns, Gambel’s, Song, Lincoln’s, Vesper, 
Field, Savannah, Brewer’s, Clay-colored, and 
Grasshopper. They all must be doing good 
work for the ranchers, eating weed seeds and 
now and then getting a few insects. Many 
Lark and Chipping Sparrows were about 
Fruita early in September. Mrs. Benson had 
a great surprise in the visit of an Evening 
Grosbeak on August 29, rather an early date 
for this species to be out of the higher alti- 


also 
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tudes. Towhees, including two Canyon, have 
been numerous at Fruita, and many of the 
Woodpecker tribe have been very common, 
but it is singular that Mrs. Benson has seen 
no Sapsuckers about her neighborhood, On 
the other hand, she has seen many Screech, 
Burrowing, and Great Horned Owls. By the 
third week of September, Mrs. Benson had 
seen Slate-colored and Pink-sided Juncos, 
the latter being in this instance rather an 
early visitor. Nighthawks seem to have left 
Fruita about September 6, yet Barn and 
Violet-green Swallows remained there until 
well toward the third week of September, and 
the last Bullock’s Oriole and Black-headed 
Grosbeak was seen late in the first week of 
September. The Ruby-crowned Kinglet ap- 
peared in Fruita on September 9, which is an 
early date for this species to arrive in the 
lower levels of the state. Rufous and Broad- 
tailed Hummingbirds lingered about Mrs. 
Benson’s home until the last of August. 
Lazuli Buntings have been very common in 
many areas of the state, a condition es- 
pecially marked at Montrose and Fruita. A 
visit of a Tule Wren to Mrs. Benson’s ranch 
added a new bird to her list and was a 
welcome visitor, too. A very rare straggler 
in the state is the Black-and-white Creeping 
Warbler, so it is not difficult to imagine Mrs. 
Benson’s pleasure over the sight of one of 
these on her home property on September 
25.—W. H. Bercroip, Denver, Colo. 


SAN Francisco ReGc1Ion.—Although local 
weather conditions have been normal, bird- 
movements have been very exceptional In 
twenty years of observations this is the first 
time that winter birds have arrived in such 
numbers before October 1. We _ usually 
expect Intermediate White-crowned Spar- 
rows and Golden-crowned Sparrows the last 
week of September. Other winter visitants 
arrive scatteringly through October, and 
Golden-crowned Kinglets, and, perhaps 


Varied Thrushes, appear in midwinter. But 
this year, soon after the papers announced 
the unusual storm which buried wheat-fields 
in Canada and some of our northern states 
under a blanket of snow, winter birds of all 
kinds came trooping in. Intermediate Spar- 
rows and Townsend’s Warblers were seen on 
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September 20; Golden-crowned Sparrows on 
Spetember 21; Fox Sparrows and Audubon’s 
Warblers on September 23; Western Golden 
crowned Kinglets on September 25; Western 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets and Dwarf Hermit 
Thrushes on September 26. Pipits were ob 
served first at Baumberg on September 10, 
at Berkeley on October 5. Savannah Spar 
rows were also abundant at Baumberg on 
September 19 and October 3, but since it is 
very difficult to distinguish the migrants 
from the resident Bryant’s Marsh Sparrows, 
one cannot say definitely that the birds ob- 
served were from the north. The same is 
true of the Juncos, which Miss Wythe found 
much augmented in numbers on September 
28. In all probability both of these species 
came in about the same time as the other 
migrants and for the same reason. A Sharp 
shinned Hawk was seen on October 3, a 
Slender-billed Nuthatch on October 12, and 
a Varied Thrush on October 13. 

Western Tanagers, which were listed in the 
previous report, lingered for six weeks and 
were seen in the canyons where they fed on 
elderberry and cascara, in gardens and parks 
where cotoneasters and other cultivated 
shrubs furnished berries to their liking, and in 
fruit orchards. Black-throated Gray War- 
blers were reported twice from the Claremont 
d trict in early September. 

Summer birds showed no signs of hasty 
departure. Russet-backed Thrushes were 
last seen on September 21, a Black-headed 
Grosbeak on September 6, a Western Wood 
Pewee on September 14, and a Western Fly- 
catcher on September 21. Both Yellow and 
Lutescent Warblers have been seen since 
October 1. 

The long summer drought was broken by 
a most refreshing rain on August 26. On the 
following day, which was clear and warm, 
many of the resident birds—Thrasher, 
Vigor’s Wren, Song Sparrow, Goldfinch— 
were singing freely, and even the Lutescent 
Warbler was trilling as if the season were 
early spring. Since their arrival, the migrant 
Crown-Sparrows have been in full song. 

Whether or not the movement of water 
birds has been so decided, I cannot say, as 
only occasional reports are available. Three 
lists from Baumberg, on September 12, 19 


and October 3, show an astonishing number 
of Pintail Ducks. The first two dates list 
also 160 White Pelicans and 150 Avocets, as 
well as smaller numbers of Northern Phala- 
ropes, Dowitchers, Yellow-legs and Black- 
bellied Plover, one Stilt, and one Godwit. 
On October 3, the numbers of shore-birds 
were much less, only 4 Avocets, no Pelicans 
but 6,000 to 8,000 Pintails. 

\t Lake Merritt, with the hunting season 
not yet open, Pintails numbered about 300, 
Baldpates 75, and Mallards 50 on October to. 
On September 26, there were also 160 Ruddies 
and 1 Canvasback, but on October 10 only a 
few Ruddies. Eared, Pied-billed, and West- 
ern Grebes were seen, the last named only 
on October to. 

Mrs. Kelly’s report of the shore-birds in 
\lameda is as follows: August 22—1 Willet, 
4 Curlews, 5 Dowitchers; August 30—none; 
September 2—none; September 3—2 Cur- 
lews; September 12—6 Godwits, 4 Willets; 
September 22—2 Black Turn- 
stone, 15 Black-bellied Plover, 24 Killdeer, 
many Western Sandpipers, 36 Sanderling, 4 
Godwits, 1 Northern Phalarope, and many 
Ring-billed Gulls. After September 22 the 
numbers fell, except of Godwits (which in- 
creased to 20) and Black-bellied Plover. 


Curlews, 1 


Three unusual records may be of interest. 
\ Black Turnstone was seen by Mr. Swarth 
on the Key Route Pier on August 26. Also 
a Peregrine Falcon was observed by members 
of the Audubon Association at Baumberg on 
A brood of newly hatched 
(Juail was seen by Miss Wythe on September 


September 12. 


I think I am safe in saying that birds in 
the San Francisco region have reached a high- 
water mark as to numbers during this period, 
for it is normally the period of greatest abun- 
dance, even before the migrations begin. In 
addition, we may add the astonishing number 

{ winter birds which have arrived before the 
new broods have suffered much reduction.— 
\MELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES REGIon.—August-Septem- 
her weather calls for littke comment. Official 
ords show that August was, for the most 
prt, several degrees warmer than the aver- 
ize for that month. August 25, the tempera- 
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ture rose to 102°. September, on the other 
hand, reverses the record and was propor- 
tionally cooler than the traditional hot month 
becoming, at the end, distinctly cool as a 
rain-storm approached from the north, 
though no precipitation occurred until 
October 1 to 2, when showers were general 
over the region, the recorded amounts rang- 
ing from .26 inch at Los Angeles to an inch 
or more in some places near the higher moun- 
tains. October, to date, has been character- 
ized by brisk, cool mornings followed by hot 
sunshine. 

As usual, most of the summer resident 
birds slipped away unnoticed. Least Vireos 
again included my Fremont poplar in their 
itinerary in mid-August, as reported last 
year. 

August 14, Miss Craig found two Baird 
Sandpipers at Playa del Rey where but one 
had been the day before. August 19, in- 
coming hosts of birds filled the marsh ponds. 
Conspicuous among them were Black Terns, 
Northern and Wilson’s Phalaropes, Greater 
and Lesser Yellowlegs (20 of the Lesser), 
Long-billed Dowitchers, 3 Knots (probably 
the ones previously seen), one Wilson’s 
Snipe, and a great many Willets and Marbled 
Godwits. On August 22, 100 Northern Phala- 
ropes were seen at Wilmington. August 24, 
the first Snowy Egret was seen at Playa del 
Rey, and thereafter most visitors to the 
marsh during September reported seeing one 
or two. 

August 27, exactly four weeks from the 
date of their arrival there, the majority of 
the great flock of Elegant Terns mentioned 
in last report took their departure from Playa 
del Rey. On the following day, the re- 
mainder went, with the exception of two 
individuals that were seen from time to time 
up to September 17. 

August 29, 5 White-faced Glossy Ibis 
arrived, and all later reports include them in 
varying numbers. September 6. while watch- 
ing birds rising from remote parts of the 
marsh, alarmed by the depredations of a 
Duck Hawk, a partial count of Glossy Ibises 
rose to 29. September 7, 17 Knots came in 
early in the morning to the flats in the 
lagoon, where I came upon them later, heads 
under wing, all asleep after their night 
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flight. They remained a few days and were 
seen by several parties. 

Gambel’s Sparrows, that left in the spring 
a week earlier than usual, returned early. 
Two were seen by Mrs. Bates and myself 
On 


the 19th they were singing in Pasadena, and 


near Pacoima Canyon, September 17. 


thereafter were common everywhere. Au 
dubon’s Warblers came on the same dates 
and are very abundant. 

September 27-20, a trip to Big Pines, on 
the north slope of the San Gabriel range, 
Bell’s 
Sparrows were found in Lone Pine Canyon. 
Migrating Lutescent, Pileolated, and Mac 
Gillivray’s Warblers were abundant in the 


gave us a list of 70 species all told. 


canyons and valleys. A flock of Lawrence’s 
Goldfinches was seen at one of the ponds. 
Flocks of White-naped Nuthatches trooped 
through the pine woods. Cabanis and the 
White-headed Woodpeckers and the William 
son and the Red-naped Sapsuckers were 
seen. A large flock of migrating Swifts was 
encountered at Jackson Lake September 29, 
in company with Violet-green Swallows. 
Three species of Swifts, the White-throated, 
the Vaux, and the Black Swift composed the 
flock that appeared to be at least a hundred 
The Black Swifts 


Descending a few miles, we saw 


strong. were few in 
number 
some 5 or 6 more Black Swifts coursing 
through a deep gorge, and then more Violet 
green Swallows. The desert stretch traversed 
gave us a Desert Sparrow, White-rumped 
Shrike, and the first Say’s Phoebe of the 
season. A Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk 
was seen at Saugus, flying southward above 
the hills. 
October 3, 
Chatsworth Lake, where migrating Lutescent 


Say’s Phaebe was common at 


Warblers and Warbling Vireos were abun- 
dant. The lake was well populated. Besides 
Ducks of several species, there were 7 Egrets, 
4 or 5 Great Blue Herons, a little Green 
Heron, 1 White Pelican, 2 Kingfishers, a few 
small Waders and Marbled Godwits. 

More than too Eared Grebes, in a very 


compact flock, were engaged in feeding in a 


very active and lively manner. With them 
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were 6 or more Pied-billed Grebes. T) ey 
swam or drifted slowly along in sha}! sw 
water, not far from the shores, appeariny to 
come upon schools of minnows or something 
of that sort, when suddenly the mirror-like 
surface of the water was stirred to foaming 
wavelets by their diving. Then the Covis, 
present in thousands, dashed in for a shire 
of the spoils. There were several ot\ier 
smaller groups of Eared Grebes in other 
parts of the lake, the total number con- 
stituting upward of 200. Our complete |ist 
totaled 4o species. 

On this same date, Mrs. Harriet Williams 
Myers found birds abundant at Willow 
Springs on the Mojave Desert. Noteworthy 
among them were a large flock of Cedar 
Waxwings. Phaino- 
peplas, Lutescent Warblers, and the Desert 


Flickers in numbers, 
Sparrow. Cedar Waxwings are now common 
in our area. 

October 4, while passing through Glen- 
dale, Mrs. Bates and Mr. Conley saw a great 
migratory flight of the White Pelican. While 
they watched, the flock (believed to approxi- 
mate 300 birds) towered and maneuvered 
brilliantly. 

An Osprey came to Playa del Rey in late 
September and stayed in the vicinity, being 
seen on several subsequent dates. Six Lesser 
Yellowlegs, seen by Mrs. Bates and myself 
on October 5 and on other intervening dates, 
are very probably the same ones mentioned 
in last report. Whether the fairly regular 
reporting of this species and the Knots in 
recent years from this region, where they 
have been accounted rare, is due to actually 
increasing frequency of occurrence, or to the 
fact that an increased number of people able 
to recognize them keep rather close watch 
during their season, is matter for conjecture. 

The winter resident birds came on time, 
the Golden-crowned Sparrows following the 
Gambel’s Ruby-crowned Kinglets, the Her 
mit Thrush, the Fox Sparrow, and Western 
Bluebirds are abundant. Two Lewis’ Wood- 
peckers were seen in the San Gabriel Valley 
on October 9.—FRANcES B. SCHNEIDER, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American 


Ornithologists’ Union 


fhe annual meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union was held in Ottawa, 
Canada, October 11-14, 1926, this being the 
first occasion on which the Union has con- 
vened beyond the boundaries of the United 
States. The distance of Ottawa from what 
have heretofore been considered ornithologi- 
cal centers aroused grave doubts in the minds 
of the older and more conservative members 
of the Union as to the wisdom of selecting it 
as a meeting place. It is said now, however, 
that members from Washington, where the 
Congress of 1927 is to be held, are wondering 
how they can arrange a program which will 
compete in interest with that provided by 
their Canadian colleagues; and no one has 
even questioned the proximity of Washing- 
ton to the very core of the world of birds! 

lransportation, weather, hotel head- 
quarters, museum facilities, and boundless 
hospitality, all combined to establish Ottawa 
as a place on the A. O. U. itinerary which 
will never have to urge the Union to be its 
guest. 

\t the business meeting held at the 
Chateau Laurier, October 11, Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore, of Washington, D. C., was 
elected President, and J. H. Flemming, of 
Toronto, a Vice-President of the Union. 
Miss May Thacher Cooke, Maunsell S. 
Crosby, S. G. Jewett, A. H. Mousley, and 
J. A. Munro were made Members. Nine 
Corresponding, and 152 Associate Members 
were elected. 

lhe public sessions, for the presentation 

discussion of papers, were held at the 
Victoria Memorial Museum. The number, 
variety, and excellence of the papers pre 
sented is an indication of the activity of 
\merican ornithologists in field and study. 
I exhibition of bird art, which it has 
be ome the admirable custom to hold in con- 
junction with the meetings of the Union, was 
more elaborate than any which has hereto- 
f been brought together in this con- 
nition, It included examples of the work of 
fo: y-three artists and twelve photographers, 
ati | was especially notable for the historical 
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series of sketches and paintings by Robert 
Ridgway (previously shown at the Cooper 
Club’s Los Angeles exhibit), and the large 
number of paintings by Allan Brooks, in- 
cluding the Wallace Havelock Robb col- 
lection and the originals of his drawings for 
Taverner’s ‘Birds of Western Canada.’ The 
presentation by the Canadian Government 
of a copy of this work to each attending 
member of the Union was a feature of the 
meeting future hosts will find it difficult to 


emulate. 
PROGRAM 


Address of Welcome. Hon. Chas. Stewart, 
Minister of Mines. 

Address of Welcome on behalf of the 
Canadian Field-Naturalists’ Club. C. L. 
Patch, First Vice-President. 

Response on behalf of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. Alexander Wetmore, 
President. 

*Bird Songs enjoyed by other species. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Greenwich, Conn. 

Notes on the Courtship of the Lesser 
Scaup, Everglade Kite, Crow and Boat-tailed 
and Great-tailed Grackles. Charles Wendell 
Townsend, Ipswich, Mass. 

Canadian Field Ornithology, 1750-1900. 
Edward A. Preble, Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Eider-down from the American Eide. 
Harrison F. Lewis, Canadian National Parks, 
Ottawa. 

Tree Surgery and the Birds. Joseph 
Grinnell, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

The Decorations of the Bowers of Aus- 
tralian Bower-birds. W. B. Alexander, R. 
A. O. U., Editor of The Emu. 

The International Ornithological Congress 
at Copenhagen. Robert Cushman Murphy, 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. 

A Visit to the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
B.C. C. J. Young, Vancouver, B. C. 

Papers from the Baldwin Bird Research 
Laboratory (Nos. 9-12.) 

Operating a Bird Research Laboratory. 
S. Prentiss Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

*Winter Shelter for Game Birds. 5S. 
Prentiss Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nestling Plumage of the House Wren. 
Rudyerd Boulton, Jr., New York. 

*The House Wren on and off Duty. S. 
Charles Kendeigh, Oberlin, Ohio. 


*With lantern slides. 
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Ornithological Work in Baffin Island. J. 
Dewey Soper, Victoria Memorial Museum, 
Ottawa. 

*The Gulls and Petrels of Great Duck 
Island, Maine. Alfred O. Gross, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Misleading International Bird Names. 
Wallace Havelock Robb, Belleville, Ont. 

A Vital Factor in the Existence of South- 
western Game Birds. Joseph Grinnell, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

The Sparrow Hawks of Colorado. W. H. 
Bergtold, Denver, Colo. 

*Making a Swallow Bank and other Nest- 
ing Places. Ernest Thompson Seton, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Results of Bird Banding in the Inland 
District. W. I. Lyon. 

Habits of the Limpkin and First Authentic 
Nesting cf the Black Rail in Florida. Donald 
J. Nicholson, Orlando, Florida. 

Tree Sparrow Returns and Migration. 
Wendell P. Smith, Wells River, Vt. 

A Further Study of the Home Life of the 
Northern Parula Warbler. Henry Mousley, 
Montreal, P. Q. 

An Interesting Case of Melanism in the 
Ruffed Grouse. Arthur A. Allen, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

*Nesting of the White-winged Crossbill. 
Napier Smith. 

*Distribution and Variations of Saltator 
aurantitrostris, A Study in the Origin of 
Zonal Life and Geographic Speciation. 
Frank M. Chapman, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 

Averages are Fundamental in Economic 
Ornithology. W. L. McAtee, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Evidence of the Systematic Status of the 
Harlan Hawk. H. S. Swarth, Museum of 
Vertebrate Zodlogy, Berkeley, Calif. 

Comments on Recent Check Lists of Birds. 
Witmer Stone, Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Present Status of the Fossil Bird List of 
North America. Alexander Wetmore, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

The Island of San Luis de Maranhféo, 
Brazil, and some of the Birds collected there 
by Emil Kaempfer. Mrs. Elsie M. B. Naum- 
burg, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 

Distributional Problems in the Bird Life 
of Yucatan. Ludlow Griscom, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 

Remarks on the Classification of the 
Parrots. Waldron De Witt Miller, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 

Nesting Life of the Loon in Wisconsin— 
Motion Pictures. Owen J. Gromme, Public 
Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

*Some Observations on the Water Ouzel— 
Motion Pictures. A. H. Cordier, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


*With lantern slides 
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West Virginia and Florida Birds—Motion 
Pictures. I. H. Johnston, Charleston, W. Va. 

*The Blossom South Atlantic Expedition 
of the Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 
Geo. Finlay Simmons, Cleveland Museum 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

*An Ornithological Reconnaissance in 
Venezuela. Frank M. Chapman, New York. 

The Flicker Flight and other Migratory 
Movements at Cape May, N. J. Witmer 
Stone, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Notes on Some of the Common Birds of 
Northeastern Labrador. E. W. Calvert, 
Stirling, Ont. 

*The Migration of North American Her- 
ring Gulls. F. C. Lincoln, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

Fluctuations in the Abundance of Various 
Birds in Eastern North America and the 
Probable Causes. FE. H. Eaton, Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Comparison of the Nesting Habits of 
Wright’s and Hammond’s Flycatchers. J. 
Hooper Bowles, Tacoma, and F. R. Decker, 
Kiona, Wash. 

Nesting of the Golden-crowned Sparrow. 
H. S. Swarth, Berkeley, Calif. 

Conservation Gone Mad. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, Greenwich, Conn. 

Banding Redpolls. R. E. De Lury, Ottawa. 

The 1926 Hudson Bay Expedition. W. E. 
Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
A Study of Adaptation among the Tubi- 
nares. Robert Cushman Murphy, New York 
Audubon’s Shearwater in the United 
States. T. S. Palmer, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

*Avifaunal Exploration in Lower California 
and What it Shows. Joseph Grinnell, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Water Birds on the New Jersey Coast, 
H. C. Oberholser, Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. as 

The Case of the Yellow Warbler. W. E. 
Clyde Todd, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Progress in the Ruffed Grouse Investi- 
gation. Arthur A. Allen, Ithaca, N. Y. and 
Alfred O. Gross, Brunswick, Me. 

Standard and Adaptive Specialization in 
relation to Migration and Distribution. 
John T. Nichols, American Msueum of Nat- 
ural History, New York. 

Observations and Banding Notes from 
Tern Island, Chatham, Mass. Charles B. 
Floyd, Auburndale, Mass. ‘ 

The Ridgway Memorial. O. M. Schantz, 
Chicago, Ill. ; ; : 

The Sport of Bird Banding. S. Prentiss 
Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ornithological Results of the Mason- 
Spinden Expedition to Eastern Yucatan and 
Cozumel Island. Ludlow Griscom, New 
York. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—The October number of The 
Auk opens with an account of the habits of 
the Spotted Owl, by J. S. Ligon, as found in 
the mountains of Arizona and New Mexico. 
This species is entirely nocturnal, feeds 
almost exclusively on small rodents, and is so 
tame that adults may sometimes be caught 
in the hand during the daytime. Its principal 
call-note may be written ‘coo-—coo-coo-coo- 
o-o,’ and it has also sometimes at night a 
shrill whistle drawn out to a high treble pitch. 
Their nests are commonly placed in caves or 
crevasses of the walls of deep, narrow tim- 
bered canyons where they are at home. The 
article is illustrated by excellent photographs 
of this Owl, its nest and eggs. 

It is pleasant to learn from J. L. Peters 
that races of the Solitaire occurring on dif- 
ferent islands of the Lesser Antilles are in no 
immediate danger of extermination. The 
song of the Martinique bird is described as a 
beautiful whistle of three or four notes with a 
perceptible interval between, sometimes fol- 
lowed by a succession of flute-like notes 
given rather rapidly like parts of the song of 
the Hermit Thrush. Two plates illustrate 
the Solitaire’s West Indian haunts. 

L. L. Gardner finds the western Crow ex- 
ceedingly intelligent in its reaction to human 
machinations for its undoing. An immense 
flock of these birds which was ruining an 
almond crop in the State of Washington 
could only be controlled by poisoning the 
almonds, and after a comparatively small 
number of its members had been killed by 
this means, the flock broke up and left the 
vicinity. 

C. L. Whittle presents a hypothesis that 
larger or smaller companies of birds con- 
isting entirely of one species migrate to- 

ther as ‘migratory units’; J. K. Strecker 
liis compiled data on the use of snake skins 

nest material. Most of the birds which 
mmonly do so nest in holes, but there are 
notable exceptions as our Blue Grosbeak and 
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the Rufous Warbler of Europe; Florence K. 
Daley has successfully reared a brood of 
young Red-breasted Nuthatches, bread and 
milk and ‘song restorer’ being the staple 
foods which she gave them. When they were 
well grown, a wild Nuthatch voluntarily 
entered their cage to join them, but would 
not eat in captivity. 

J. Van Tyne has compiled data on the 
1923-24 flight of Arctic Three-toed Wood- 
peckers, the most reasonable primary cause 
for which he finds in a probable unusual 
abundance of the species in its regular range 
to the north, Grinnell and Swarth differ- 
entiate the Mexican Black-chinned Sparrow 
which crosses into Arizona from that found 
in California, as distinct geographic races. 
Lonnberg sketches the history of the orni- 
thological collection in the Natural History 
Museum in Stockholm. Wetmore speaks of 
fossil remains of two Shearwaters, a Fulmar 
and a Gannet, from the Miocene of Mary- 
land; E. A. Andrews suggests that the seem- 
ingly negligible droppings of small birds have 
a usefulness as fertilizer to the woods and 
fields. 

For papers of a faunal nature. Mrs. Naum- 
berg speaks of the range of North American 
birds in South America, listing numerous 
species of two classes—one breeding in the 
north and penetrating to the southern con- 
tinent in winter, the other including both 
continents in its breeding ranges. J. B. 
Demille presents an annotated list of 165 
species of birds occurring in Gaspé County, 
Quebec, based on personal observation from 
September, 1923, to August, 1924, and taking 
into consideration as well the work of other 
ornithologists. Of the Bittern he says, ‘On 
a small island off Newport, where we camped 
one night, twenty or more were found roost- 
ing in the trees,” a very unusual observation 
if his ornithological experience is sufficient to 
preclude possibility of error. 

Of particular interest among General 
Notes may be mentioned widely scattered, 
storm-worn Sooty Terns reported in North 
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and South Carolina (Wayne, Sprunt, Brim- 
ley) and West Virginia (Johnston) about 
August 1, following the passage of a West 
Indian hurricane off the South Atlantic coast. 
Coincidently, Audubon’s Shearwaters were 
the South 
(Wayne) and a specimen of this species was 
picked up exhausted at Cape May, N. J., 
(Stone).—J. T. N. 


cast ashore on Carolina coast 


THe Connor. The September number of 
The Condor presents a decided departure 
from ordinary numbers in its illustrations 


and the wide diversity of its five principal 


articles. The opening one by Harry Harris, 
on ‘Examples of Recent American Bird Art,’ 
is a remarkably succinct and interesting 
account of the collection of bird paintings 
the annual meeting of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club in Los Angeles 


assembled at 


last spring. It is illustrated by a frontispiece 
»f Snow Geese, by Allan Brooks, two general 
views of the Exhibit and reproductions of 
eighteen other paintings by nearly as many 
artists, accompanied by brief characteriza- 
tions of their work. For those who have not 
seen the elaborately illustrated catalogue of 
the collection, prepared by Mr. Harris, this 
article gives a very satisfactory account of 
the nearly 300 pictures brought together on 
that occasion. 

‘How the Bird Census Solves Some Prob- 
lems in Distribution’ is explained by Miss 
May Thacher Cooke who refers to the 
methods employed by the Biological Survey 
and those proposed in Great Britain and 
The faunal of northern 
Lower California are outlined by Griffing 
Bancroft 


\ustralia. areas 


who recognizes seven districts 
north of San Ignacio, thus differing some- 
what from others who have written on the 
faunal relations of this region. Another im- 
portant faunal paper is Stephen C. Bruner’s 
‘Notes on the Birds of the Baboquivari 
Mountains, Arizona,’ containing brief com- 
ments on 103 species. ‘The California Forms 
of Agelaius phoeniceus’ are fully discussed by 
A. J. Van Rossem who describes a new sub- 
species (A gelaius p. mailliardorum), from the 
San Francisco Bay region, thus making seven 
Blackbird 


forms of the Red-winged now 


recognized in the state. 
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The brief notes are as varied as usual ani 
include among other items ‘Addition:| 
Records from Arctic Alaska’ and a descrij 
tion of a new form of Reedish Egret (Dic/ 
romanassa rufescens dickeyi Van Rossem 
from San Luis Island in the Gulf of Cali 
fornia.—T. S. P. 


Book News 


Even a poor, halting account of natural 
ists’ travels and adventures may hold our 
interest. But who can adequately describ 
the first trembling, hesitant ‘c-r-r-eak’ oi 
Hylas, the harsh, throaty ‘cack’ of migrating 
Grackles, the dry ‘pewit’ of newly arrived 
Pheebes? Each brings its own stirring 
message, but who can hear, understand, inter 
How rarely the written 
word arouses more than sympathy for the 
writer’s failure. It is a great and rare art to 
portray nature with a brush, but greater still 
to capture even an outline of her with a pen. 
Dallas Lore Sharp has this gift. There is 
something about his writing as wholesome as 
nature itself. Try a chapter from his ‘Sanc 
tuary! Sanctuary!’ (Harper & Brothers, New 
York) some winter night and see if it is not 
as good a substitute for the real thing as 
. me. Cy 


pret and express it 


‘make believe’ can be. 


In addition to an admirable summary of 
the history of the Bird Club delivered by its 
President, Dr. L. H. Ross, at the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of this organization, 
the Vermont Botanical and Bird Clubs Joint 
Bulletin (No. 11, 1926, Burlington, Vt.) 
contains a number of papers of interest to 
bird students, the most important of which 
is a well-annotated list of summer birds of 
the Long Trail through the Green Moun 
tains, by Warren F. Eaton and Haskell B. 
Curry. After careful examination we fail to 
find any reasons for the criticism of this 
communication quoted by the Editor. 
F. M. C. 


A. L. Thomson’s ‘Problems of Bird-Mi 
gration,’ which was reviewed in the pre 
ceding number of Brrp-Lore, is now pub 
lished in this country by Houghton Mifflin 
& Co. 
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Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


A Bird in the 


Tue first article in this issue of Birp-LorE 
aptly illustrates the surprisingly intimate 
relations which may be formed with winter 
birds. At this season, more than any other, 
birds need us and we need them. Although 
our feathered population is now reduced to 
the minimum, how diverse and interesting 
are its elements! The range of size and color 
between Blue Jay and Chickadee is no 
greater than are the differences in their voice 
and character. Beyond their habit of climb- 
ing, how little the Downy and Nuthatch 
have in common. 

These broad comparisons of species with 
species may be made by the most casual ob- 
server; but when one has established close 
friendships with his bird guests he will dis- 
over before unsuspected variations in the 
actions of the individual which, without the 
aid of color or other markings, will permit of 
quick identification. 

The windows of the Bird Department of 
the American Museum are too far from Cen- 
tral Park and above the ground to be fre- 
quented by native birds, and for lack of other 
visitors we entertain a flock of about forty 
domestic Pigeons. As far as we know, these 
birds depend entirely on us for food, and 
their range appears to be restricted to the 
ourt which we face. The front of the build- 
ng is the habitat of an even larger flock which 
; fed by persons in the street: and m, ~h 
ileasure the birds seem to give them. One 
lderly woman offers food with both hands 

nd the Pigeons fairly swarm over her. 
Possibly these are the brightest minutes in 
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her day. A third group makes its head- 
quarters near Eight-first street where it is 
cared for chiefly by a man whose appear- 
ance suggests that he is depriving himself 
to feed the birds. 

But to return to the windows of the Bird 
Department; not a Pigeon may be in sight, 
but if we linger, and particularly if we make 
certain suggestive motions with a small box, 
they will come from a dozen points and, with 
a soft humming of wings, crowd on the ledge. 
It is remarkable how quickly they material- 
ize. If we had some means of mobilizing wild 
birds as effectively, how often we should be 
astonished by the population of an appar- 
ently deserted bit of cover! 

Thus far the response is universal; all the 
birds come. Now the individual traits de- 
velop. The whitish bird staying shyly on the 
outskirts of the fluttering group is evidently 
a stranger, afraid not only of us, but of 
other Pigeons, and the band on his leg 
labels him an astray; but the birds that 
clamber over our hands have long since lost 


all sense of fear. Between these two ex- 


tremes, there is every gradation, expressing 


degrees of experience and variations in 
temperament. 

Some birds enter the room without hesi- 
tation, gather seeds on the floor, perch on 
the chairs and walk over the catalogues as 
though they were searching for the records 
of their relations. 

When the window was closed on a group of 
these volunteer investigators, one of them— 
and always the same one—promptly returned 
over the transom and as often as he was 
evicted below he returned above. Another 
more venturesome, learned to fly through the 
building, entering at an east and leaving at a 
west window. It was a clear case of range 
extension under the stimulus of a new food- 
supply which had appeared at the west 
window. Here bird which would 
survive when the one-window birds would 


was a 


starve. 

So the behaviorist might find that a hand- 
ful of grain indirectly brought him endless 
food for thought; while the mutationist, 
seeing no two birds in the flock alike need go 
no further for material to demonstrate his 
theories. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


A number of years ago it was my privilege to spend the greater part of a 
year in the Andes of northern South America collecting birds for the American 
Museum of Natural History. Doctor Chapman was at that time working out the 
distribution of bird life in Colombia, just as Audubon and Wilson and Baird 
and the earlier ornithologists worked out the distribution of birds in this 
country. It was a fertile field for discovery, for although thousands of speci- 
mens of birds had been sent to European museums in years past, they had 
been taken largely by native collectors in well-known localities and little or 
no information about the birds accompanied the skins. Doctor Chapman made a 
couple of exploring expeditions and then directed his various collectors into all 
of the little known parts of the country, with the result that he amassed in 
the American Museum not only a vast body of facts about the distribution of 
the birds of Colombia but a very large collection of specimens, some of which 
were obviously different from any that had ever come out of the country before. 

Picture yourself with specimens before you representing the various plum- 
ages of some thirteen hundred different kinds of birds. It is your job to put 
like with like, to find out what has been written about each kind, to give a 
name to any kind for which you can find no published description, to write a 
description of it so that anyone coming after you will recognize the same kind 
of bird from your description, and finally to assemble all the records of the 
bird’s occurrence and determine its range and the factors controlling its dis- 
tribution together with its probable origin. If this were your job, the first 
thing that you would demand would be that each kind of bird should have a 


definite name—a name that would be used by every ornithologist, be he 


French or German or Russian or Chinese; and secondly, that some scheme of 
orderly arrangement be adopted and followed by everyone. Otherwise it would 
be a hopeless undertaking either to recognize whether your birds have ever 
before been described or to bring together all the known facts about each kind. 
And before you had studied very far you would bless the man who invented 
the present simple system of classification. 
Today our North American birds are relatively so well known and their 
common names in such general use that some of the younger generation of 
(420) 
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ornithologists are inclined to become impatient with proposed changes in their 
classification and the ever-increasing refinement in distinctions between local 
races, and content themselves with a knowledge of the relatively stable common 
names of the birds, excluding from their consideration all matters pertaining 
to the scientific name, generic distinctions, and even the broader concepts of 
Families and Orders. Facts and terms in common parlance among the older 
ornithologists are coming to have little meaning to the younger set, so it may 
be worth while at this time to review briefly some of the main features of the 
classification of birds. 

Let us begin with the Animal Kingdom, with its great multiplicity of forms, 
including everything in the living world not included in the Plant Kingdom. 
One has little difficulty in distinguishing between plants and any of the higher 
animals, but many of the lowest forms of life, such as the yeasts and bacteria 
and diatoms are not so easily separated. It is not easy to find a constant 
difference between the two. That which comes nearest to separating them is 
their means of nutrition. No true animal has the power of manufacturing 
starch from the elements. Even man, with all his creative ability, is dependent 
upon the chlorophyll of plants which alone has the ability, in the presence of 
sunlight, to transform the elements of the air andthe soil into this one universal 
food. There are some parasitic or saprophytic plants which cannot manu- 
facture starch because they do not contain chlorophyll and there are a few of 
the Protozoa, among the animals, which apparently contain chlorophyll. But 
in general the plants are the great food manufacturers for all animals, whether 
they get it directly in the form of potatoes and wheat, or indirectly in the form 
of meat and eggs. So birds belong to the Animal Kingdom. 

Each Kingdom is divided into a number of divisions or branches called 
Phyla (singular Phylum), the more familiar of those belonging to the Animal 
Kingdom being the Protozoa or one-celled animals, the sponges, the corals, the 
flat worms, the round worms, the starfishes, the earthworms, the molluscs, the 
insects and their allies, and the vertebrates or back-boned animals. Birds, of 
course, belong to the last-named, technically known as the Phylum Chordata. 
This Phylum is divided into a number of Subphyla because, in addition to 
containing the typical vertebrates, it has to include certain marine wormlike 
animals which, though externally resembling some of the worms much more 
than they do the typical vertebrates, still have the characteristic vertebrate 
structure with an internal skeleton or backbone, with a hollow ‘spinal cord’ 
dorsal to it, and with paired slits connecting the .aouth cavity with the exterior. 

This brings up a point which it will be well to have clear from the beginning 
in any consideration of the classification of birds, and that is the basis for 
classification. What is the fundamental principle underlying all classification? 
Is it merely a grouping for convenience, such as putting black with black and 
white with white, or does it indicate actual ‘blood relationship’? Modern classi- 
fication is based entirely on the latter principle. The Protozoa are put together 
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into one Phylum because it is believed that, no matter how diverse they may 
be in general appearance, they all have a common ancestor; the sponges art 
grouped together for the same reason, and so on. The common ancestors of 
each Phylum are much closer to all the members of that Phylum than they are 
to the members of any other Phylum, just as your great grandfather is more 
closely related to you and all of your cousins than he is to me. 

It is not always easy to tell what constitutes ‘blood relationship’ and what 
constitutes superficial resemblance. Indeed it is sometimes so difficult that 


BLACK TERN KINGFISHER GREEN HERON 
‘Convergent evolution’ makes classification difficult. These three birds belong to different Orders but 
their bills are much alike, owing to similar feeding habits 


even the best authorities differ, and some birds, as well as other animals, have 
been juggled from one group to another as more detailed studies of their 
anatomy have thrown more light upon their kinship. The difficulties arise in 
what have been called “convergent and divergent evolution.” Certain of 
birds’ structures, such as their bills and feet, are most nicely adapted to spe- 
cialized methods of securing their food and it is believed that these adjustments 
have come about through long ages by the weeding out of those individuals 
that varied in the wrong direction and the preservation of those that varied 
in the right direction through what Darwin called “the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest.”” The difficulty arises when two birds of very 
different ancestry have the same food habits and develop the same types of 
bills or feet. For example, the Terns, the Herons, and the Kingfishers are not 
at all closely related, but all secure their fish by spearing and all have javelin- 
like bills. This is a case of ‘convergent evolution.’ On the other hand some 
birds that are really closely related have developed very different methods of 
feeding and their bills have become quite diverse, such, for example, as the 
bills of the Terns, Gulls, and Skimmers or the Sparrows, Grosbeaks, and 
Crossbills. These are cases of ‘divergent evolution.’ If we really want to know 
the actual blood relationships of birds, therefore, we must go deeper and study 
those structures that are less easily modified, such as the shape and arrange- 
ment of the bones or the muscles or the tendons. It is not always possible to 
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assign a definite value to different structures or variations in these structures 
n subdividing a Phylum of the Animal Kingdom into its various Classes and 
lesser groups, but the effort is always made to indicate the age or relative 
remoteness from the common ancestor and an attempt is usually made‘ to 
arrange the groups in their correct sequence. 

Thus the Phylum Chordata is divided into four Subphyla, the one of major 
importance being the Subphylum Vertebrata, and this in turn is divided into 
seven Classes: the lampreys, the sharks, the fishes, the amphibians, the reptiles, 


BLACK AND WHITE WHITE-WINGED EVENING GROSBEAK 
WARBLER CROSSBILL 


Divergent evolution’ also confuses the systematists. These three birds belong to the same Order, but 
their bills are very different because of diverse feeding habits. 


the birds, and the mammals. The birds, Class Aves, are all alike in possessing 
feathers, and inasmuch as no other animals possesses such structures, the birds 
are most easily defined. Confining ourselves to the birds, we find that the Class 
Aves is divisible into twenty-seven major groups or what are called ‘Orders,’ 
twenty of which are found in North America. All of the birds of each Order 
resemble each other in points of fundamental structure, such as the shape and 
arrangement of the bones of the head, the shape of the breast bone, etc., and 
they have some external characters in common also, such as the arrangement 
of the toes, the number of tail feathers, etc., but their size, color, shape of 
wing and bill vary widely. All of the members of each Order are much more 
like each other than they are like the members of any other Order. If the 
Orders are to be arranged in proper sequence, those which retain structures 
nearest to those of reptiles will be considered the most primitive and come 
lirst, and those whose structures have become most modified will be considered 
highest and come last. Without discussing the various structures upon which 
these diagnoses have been rendered, we will list the Orders of North American 
birds as they are now recognized by ornithologists who have given the most 
tudy to the subject. .(See the report of the committee of the A. O. U. dele- 
vated to draft a revised classification of birds. The Auk, Vol. XLIII, pp. 
537-340). 
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1. The Loons, Order Gaviiformes. 
2. The Grebes, Order Colymbiformes. 
3. The Albatrosses and Petrels, Order Procellariiformes. 
4. The Pelicans and Cormorants, Order Pelecaniformes. 
5. The Herons, Storks, Ibises, etc., Order Ciconiiformes. 
. The Ducks, Geese, and Swans, Order Anseriformes. 
. The Vultures, Hawks, and Eagles, Order Falconiformes. 
3. The Gallinaceous birds, Order Galliformes. 
. The Cranes, Rails, etc., Order Megalornithes. 
. The Shore-birds, Gulls, Auks, etc., Order Charadriiformes. 
. The Doves, Order Columbiformes. 
. The Parrots, Order Psittaciformes. 
. The Cuckoos, Order Cuculiformes. 
. The Owls, Order Strigiformes. 
. The Whip-poor-wills and Nighthawks, Order Caprimulgiformes. 
. The Swifts and Hummingbirds, Order Micropodiiformes. 
. The Trogons, Order Trogoniformes. 
. The Kingfishers, Order Coraciiformes. 
. The Woodpeckers, Order Piciformes. 
. The Perching Birds, Order Passeriformes. 


These Orders are thought to have equal rank or value as representing stages 
in the development of birds but they are by no means equal in size, the Order 
of Perching Birds, for example, containing over half of the known species of 
birds. Nor do they represent exactly successive stages in the evolution from 
the most primitive to the highest Orders and the linear arrangement is some- 
what misleading. Were it feasible they should be arranged like the branches 
of a tree emanating from Reptilian roots, but the exact manner of branching is 
entirely hypothetical and no two authorities entirely agree. 

Each Order is divided into a number of Families based upon such char- 
acters as the general shape of the bill, relative lengths of the wing feathers, 
the scales of the tarsus and other details of structure largely external. Varia- 
tions in color or color pattern are not of sufficient importance to be considered 
in defining Families of birds for there is a great range of color in most Families. 
An effort is always made to make the Families of the different Orders of equal 
value but this has not always been possible, particularly in the Order of Perch- 
ing Birds where, because of the great number of species and the relatively 
small range of variation, the different Families are less distinct and based upon 
minor variations. If several Families of an Order are more like each other than 
they are like the rest of the Order, they are often grouped together in a Super- 
family, or the Order may be subdivided into several Suborders to show this 
relationship. For general usage, however, these divisions need not be con- 
sidered and, unless one is specially interested in the taxonomy of birds, a 
knowledge of the Orders and Families will suffice his purposes. 

Each Family is ordinarily divided into several Genera (singular Genus), 
in order to show relationships within the Family. Just as it would assist you 
in learning all of the children of the large Smith Family if you could group them 
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BLUEBIRD, A Ty PICAL 
SIALIA 


(At the right) 


WOOD THRUSH, 
A TYPICAL 
HYLOCICHLA 


some 600 species, and found all over 
the world, are all alike in being Perching 
Birds over five and a half inches in 


length with moderate bills bearing 
a small notch near the tip of the upper 
mandible, having square tails and tarsi 
with indistinct and 
with wings rather long and pointed, 
the third primary the longest, and the 
tirst always very short, less than an 
inch in length. Quite naturally some 
of these 600 species are more like each 


scales or none, 
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into the John Smiths, the Paul Smiths, 
the George Smiths, etc., so it is an aid 
to have the Warblers grouped into the 
Chats, the Yellowthroats, the Water- 
Thrushes, etc., with several species in 
each group resembling each other more 
than other members of the Family. The 
characters used in defining Genera are 
usually details in the shapes of the bills, 
presence or absence of bristles, and dis- 
tinctive color-patterns, etc. The Family 
of Thrushes, for example, numbering 


(Below) 


ROBIN, A TYPICAL 
PLANESTICUS 


THREE GENERA OF THRUSHES 
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other than they are like the rest of the Family and so the Family is divided in 
about 70 Genera, some of which are recognizable by their color pattern alone. 
Thus we have the Genus of Robins (Planesticus), all of which resemble o1 
common American Robin. Then there is the Genus of Bluebirds (Sialia) a! 
of which are much like our common Bluebird; and the Genus of Wood Thrushvs 
(Hylocichla), all of which resemble our Wood Thrush, Veery, Olive-backed or 
Hermit Thrushes, and so on. 

This brings us to the Species, formerly the ultimate division, and defined 
as the term to be applied collectively to all those individuals which resemb!e 
each other as closely as the offspring of the same parents. This admits of a 
certain amount of individual variation but recognizes the uniformity which 
runs through the thousands of individuals of the same kind and keeps them 
distinct from the individuals of another species. In recent years intensive 
studies of large numbers of individuals of most species, especially those that 
are wide-ranging, have shown that the individual variations of groups living 
in isolated or circumscribed environments often become general throughout all 
the individuals of the species living in that particular region and apparently 
become fixed and inherited. Perhaps the first individuals of the species that 
entered the region had this peculiarity and transmitted it to their offspring 
and thus finally to all of the individuals resulting from the original invasion. 
This peculiarity may occur occasionally in individuals in another part of the 
birds’ range, but may be lost either by not being inherited or by cross-breeding. 
For example, red hair may not be a peculiarity of the Smith family, but the 
original Smiths that went to Greenland may have had red hair and their 
children and children’s children may have inherited it until practically every 
Smith in Greenland comes to have red hair while only a few on the mainland 
have this particular adornment. Perhaps some other characters, such as 
freckles or slightly smaller stature, might become associated with the Green- 
land Smiths until, should there be a great family reunion, one interested in the 
Smiths could, with a degree of certainty, pick out the Greenland Smiths from 
all the others and perhaps also the Labrador Smiths by some other peculiarity, 
and the New York Smiths or the Brooklyn Smiths. These different groups of 
individuals would then be known as varieties or subspecies. Thus we have 
the common little Song Sparrow broken up into at least twenty different sub- 
species in various parts of its range from Alaska to North Carolina. Some are 
larger and darker, some smaller and grayer, but all lie within the range of 
individual variation or at least show intergradations with the individuals of 
surrounding territory. Should the variation be sufficiently distinct, or should 
the intergrades die out, the birds of that particular territory would probably 
be considered species rather than subspecies. 

Now that we have the ‘parts’ to the machinery of classification, how are 
we to assemble them so that anyone can run the machine? If it is a good 
machine, there will be use for it in other countries than our own, so we must 
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TWO SUBSPECIES OF BLUE JAY 
The Northern Blue Jay is found throughout eastern The Florida Blue Jay differs from the Northern Blue 
North America, except Florida, where it is replaced by fay in being somewhat smaller and grayer and in 
the Florida subspecies. aving narrower white tips to its feathers, but it is a 
typical Blue Jay. 


first adopt a common language for it, and the language that has been adopted 
is Latin, either taken directly or from Greek with Latinized endings. The 
earliest ornithologists named their birds with long Latin sentences descriptive 
of the bird until the great Swedish naturalist, Linneus, conceived the binomial 
nomenclature and presented it to the world in his ‘Systema Nature’ in 1758. 
With a few very simple rules, he lifted a burden from the backs of all systema- 
tists which would have crushed them long before now. 

Very briefly, his system of naming birds, and all other animals and plants 
as well, was to give each one a ‘scientific name’ consisting of two words, the 
name of the genus to which it belongs, and the name of the species following it 
like a modifying adjective. He laid down the law that no generic name should 
be used twice in the Animal Kingdom, and that no specific name should be 
used twice in the same genus, so that the combination of genus plus species 
would always be diagnostic of the one group of individuals to which it was 
first given. The modern discovery of subspecies has modified the original 
binomial into a trinomial, but the law and the principle remain the same. 

The generic name is always written with a capital letter, the species and 

bspecies with small letters, and there follows the subspecies an abbreviation 

the name of the ornithologist who originally described the species or sub- 
species. The word used for the species name can never be changed no matter 

w unhandy it may seem, but it is frequently necessary to change some of 

e original generic names if it is found, after more detailed studies, that the 

iginal describer did not classify his species correctly or if finer generic dis- 

ctions seem necessary. When such a change is made, the name of the 
iginal describer is enclosed in parentheses, to indicate that one will not find 

‘ original description in his works under the name given. Thus, the scientific 
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name of our common Robin is Planesticus migratorius migratorius (Linn.), 
indicating that the generic name that Linnezus gave to it has been changed. 
Linneus placed our Robin in the same genus (Turdus) with the European 
Missel Thrush, but later studies have split up his genus Turdus into a number 
of smaller genera, one of which is Planesticus for the American Robins. The 
scientific name of the Robin of the Southern States is Planesticus migratorious 
achrusterus (Batch.), indicating that Mr. Batchelder discovered that the 
southern birds were different from the birds described by Linnzus, and that 
he has published a description of the southern subspecies. 

For the sake of uniformity, all family names end in idae and all subfamily 
names in inae, so that one can tell at a glance the value of such names when 
used. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


A FRIENDLY CHICKADEE 


This friendly little Chickadee has become tame anough to eat from my 
hand. At first the Chickadees would go only to the box and eat the nuts, but 
now they readily eat from my hand. I have noticed that they always take the 
biggest nut in my hand or try to take two. When it storms, a great many of 

these little birds come one after 
another for nuts and suet. I have 
found that they like butternuts better 
than walnuts; if I offer them wal- 
nuts, they refuse to take them and 
sit on the rose bush and scold. One 
little Chickadee let the nuts be 
brought directly up to him and then 
reached down and took one, allow- 
ing himself to be stroked. 

There have been several other 
bird visitors in the box, such as 
Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers, 
White-breasted Nuthatches, Juncos, 
and Bluejays, but the Chickadees 
are the most friendly.—Emity Svc 
(Sophomore, Middletown High School) 


THE ACTION OF A CAT ON 
SEEING A BIRD 


The cat, on seeing a bird, keeps 


A FRIENDLY CHICKADEE very still, so that he will not scare the 
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bird away. Without making any noise, he fixes himself so that if the bird 
should come near him, he could jump on him, and have him to eat. The cat 
then thinks what a nice meal it would be, if he could only catch the bird. 
When the bird is near enough, the cat jumps at him, sometimes with success 
and at other times without. 

We must not let our cats do this. We must protect the little birds. They 
do us a lot of good, especially for our summer gardens, and I know all of you 
like to listen to birds singing —HELEN VINCENT, Rehoboth, Mass. 


WINTER SHELTER FOR THE BIRDS 


Now that the cold months are coming, why do not people make a little 
hiding-place for the birds? We can hug the stove, but they have no place to 
hide. 

Just split an empty nail-keg in half, lengthwise, saw a door in one end, place 
it on a board wide enough for a floor extending a little longer than the keg, 
and that’s their little porch. Then paint it and mount on a post. They can 
stand on it and see how the weather is. If it’s bad they can walk into their 
house. Many birds can hide themselves in such a large bird-house. 

I like to feed the birdies after school; they like the dry bread cut up in small 
pieces.—A. M. ZimMERMAN, “one of Cleveland’s Bird-Children—there are 


many of them.” 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT A DAY LATE 


December 26, 1920, the day after Christmas, there were clouds in the sky. 
Mother’s room was being cleaned and all of the windows were open. We were 
ready to go for a ride when the Japanese boy who cleans called us back. He 
did not say why. In a minute or two Daddy went in, then called us to come 
in and told me to hurry and get a box. I got the box for him. He opened it 
as quickly as he could and put a little canary into it. We went to Chinatown 


to get a cage for it. 

The next day we thought of getting a name for him. The washwoman said 
that ‘bird’ in the Finnish language is ““Lindoo,” so we named him Lindoo. 

Lindoo was about four years old. His toe-nails were curled under. One 
day our maid and my grandfather tried to cut them, and the bird died. I was 
in school. My grandfather went over to San Francisco and got another bird. 
| did not know that Lindoo was dead, and neither did my mother. The next 
morning when we came downstairs for breakfast my brother noticed that the 
bird jumped through the ring, and then mother told us about him. This bird 
did not sing much but we did not want to take him back. 

It was summer and we went to Seattle. Our maid took care of the bird 
‘he wrote a letter to us and said the bird had laid an egg. She laid about four 
vgs. Some female canaries can sing. —Davip ZUCKERMAN, Berkeley, Calif. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
was held in the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York City, on Monday 
evening and Tuesday, October 25 and 26, 
1926. The sessions were well attended. 

On Monday night, interesting and enter- 
taining addresses were given by Dr. Robert 
Cushman Murphy on 
Visit to Scandinavia,’ and by Captain Robert 
A. Bartlett, of Arctic fame, on ‘A Recent 
Arctic Birds.’ Dr. Murphy’s 
lecture, which told of his experiences growing 


‘An Ornithologist’s 


Survey of 


out of a recent visit to Europe for the purpose 
of attending the International Ornithological 
Congress held at Copenhagen, was accom- 
panied by a series of very interesting motion 


pictures. Captain Bartlett’s address was 


iliustrated by a series of splendid slides and 


also by films. 

The President commented briefly on the 
year’s accomplishments and also touched 
upon the present and future needs of the 
Association, calling special attention to the 
desirability of increasing the Building Fund 
to the end that a permanent home might one 
day become a happy realization. 

At the session on Tuesday morning, Dr. 


Theodore S. Palmer and Miss Heloise Meyer 
were re-elected as Directors of the Association, 
their terms having expired at this time. All 
members of the Association’s Advisory Board 
were likewise re-elected for the ensuing year. 
Interesting talks Field 
Agents, out-of-town members, and visitors. 


were made by 
Dr. Theodore S. Palmer called special at 
tention to the continued growth and achieve 
ments of the Association, as revealed by the 
annual report, remarking that such results 
should not Particular 
mention was made of the advances in the 
Junior Club work, the very noticeable in 
crease in the number of Life Members, as 
well as the gratifying showing with reference 


pass unnoticed. 


to the Association’s finances. 

Among others present who spoke briefly 
were Edward Howe Forbush, Field Agent for 
New England; Winthrop Packard, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts 
H. B. Skeele, 
(Ga.) Audubon Society; Dr. Eugene Swope, 
Agent in charge of the Roosevelt Sanctuary; 
Mrs. Mary S. Sage, Field Agent for Long 
Island; Miss Frances A. Hurd, Field Agent 
for Connecticut; Sydney R. Esten, Field 
Agent for Indiana; Dr. Marion D. Weston, 


Audubon Society; 


President of the Savannah 
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ol the Rhode Island Audubon Society; and 
Beecher S. Bowdish, of the New Jersey 
\udubon Society. 

\mong visitors present from a distance 

re Mrs. Herman Bohlman, of the Oregon 
\udubon Society. The Association was also 
honored in the presence of W. B. Alexander, 
of the Royal Australasian Ornithologists’ 
Mr. Alexander talked interestingly 
of the work of bird-protection in Australia 
and told of the Gould Leagues whose pur- 
poses run parallel with those of the Audubon 
At 12.30 the meeting adjourned 
for luncheon. 

In the afternoon there was a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Association at 
which plans were discussed for the work of 
the coming year. In addition to the regular 
activities it was the desire of the Board that 
an active campaign be instituted to preserve 
certain species of American birds threatened 
The Sandhill Crane and 
White Pelican were specifically cited. 


Union. 


Societies. 


with extinction. 
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It was also the sense of the Board, in view 
of the fact that the President’s report showed 
that in Alaska, up to September 1, 1926, 
bounties had been paid on 41,812 Eagles, 
that it again go on record as opposed to the 
bounty on these birds in Alaska. 

As it came to a close, the twenty-second 
annual meeting left in the minds of those in 
attendance, particularly those who have long 
been intimately associated with the Audubon 
movement, a feeling of pardonable satis- 
faction in the results thus far achieved. Such 
a feeling, of course, also carries with it a 
sense of the loyal friendships that have grown 
up through the years, friendships made all 
the more loyal and intimate through the 
vicissitudes and trials incident to fighting for 
a common cause. Such a sense of satisfac- 
tion, however, in no wise justifies any inclina- 
tion to be content with present achievements 
or to be lured into the abatement of our 
efforts, for assuredly the field that opens up 
before us is as yet almost limitless. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF FISH, GAME, AND CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS 


It was the privilege of the writer, as a 
representative of the National Association of 
\udubon to attend the annual 
meeting of the International Association of 
ish, Conservation Commis- 
sioners which was held in Mobile, Ala., on 


Societies, 


Game, and 
September 20 and 21. There were in attend- 
ance, and on the program, game commis- 
sioners and conservationists, all the way from 
New England to California and from North 
Dakota to Florida. 

A rather unusual 
which served to make the Mobile convention 


situation developed 
me long to be remembered by those who 
were in attendance. The delegates and their 
riends were barely safely quartered in the 
sattle House Hotel when the West India 
urricane, which had devastated southern 
'lorida, gave warnings of its approach by 
tful gusts and shrillings which gradually 
ncreased to a maximum velocity of 94 miles 
er hour, accompanied by prodigious torrents 
f driving rain. This continued throughout 
he two days of the Convention, but to no 


appreciable extent did it interfere with the 
carrying out of the unusually interesting and 
valuable program. A wide range of subjects 
came up for presentation and discussion, 
which gave unmistakable evidence that the 
game commissioners and conservationists of 
our country, as a whole, are wide awake 
to the most pressing problems of wild-life 
conservation. 

It will be of interest to our members to 
know that the address which, perhaps, 
brought forth most applause was one em- 
phasizing the importance of the education of 
our youth as a factor in helping to solve our 
conservation problems. Many questions 
were asked the writer concerning the Junior 
Audubon Club work, and, as a further indi- 
cation of the growing interest along this line, 
at the writer’s suggestion there was passed 
a resolution recommending to game com- 
missioners everywhere the desirability of in- 
stituting and carrying forward some well- 
formulated educational program in the in- 
terest of wild-life conservation.—A. H. H. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


FEE $5 ANNUALLY 
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REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, PRESIDENT 


INTRODUCTION 


Again it becomes my duty and pleasure to attempt, in a few pages, to set 
forth some account of the undertakings and accomplishments which a larg: 
organization has carried forward during a period of twleve months. The 
problem is to summarize briefly, and in doing this much must be omitted that 
might be included if one had the strength to write it all and there were listeners 
who possessed the physical powers to withstand the torrent of words which 
would necessarily flow on for an alarming period. 

The tendencies affecting the fortunes of wild bird- and animal-life in 
America have not greatly changed since last year. Most species of small birds 
are, doubtless, on the increase, and large game animals, in many sections, 
continue to show a disposition to increase to the full extent of the range which 
they may occupy. Wild fowl are reported as holding their own or gaining over 
large areas of North America, despite the annual toll taken by gunners and the 
perfectly enormous economic waste of their bodies as result of alkali, and 
perhaps algz, poisoning in the northwestern states and western Canada. 

During the year, officers, directors, and members of the Association have 
given public addresses before audiences in many parts of the country. In 
addition, the Association has employed, and kept in the field a large part of 
their time, seven special lecturers. In this period there has been given, under 
the Association’s influence, more than 1,500 lectures and talks to combined 
audiences of not less than a quarter of a million listeners. 

Your President has continued to serve as Chairman of the International 
Committee for Bird Protection, organized now in eighteen countries of the 
globe; also as a member of the Advisory Committee to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on regulations affecting the methods and seasons for 
killing migratory birds under the Treaty Act between the United States and 
Great Britain. He is an active member of the Conservation Committee of the 
Camp Fire Club of America, the National Committee on Parks, Forests, and Wild 
Life, and the Committee representing five national organizations particularly 
interested in the passage of the Migratory Bird Refuge and Marshland Con- 
servation Bill pending in Congress. These and other contacts enjoyed by the 
President and various members of the Board keep the management of the 
Association in direct touch with the many currents of thought as they develop 
in this country in the fields of conservation. 


COMMENTS ON THE YEAR 


During the year, Federal protection was extended to the Golden and Black- 
bellied Plovers by prohibiting their killing at all times. This step was taken 
while these birds yet exist in great numbers. 
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The very important Migratory Bird Refuge and Marshland Conservation 
Bill is still pending in Congress. By taking advantage of the peculiar rules of 
the Senate, two or three objectors have thus far prevented the bill from coming 
to vote. John P. Holman represented the Association in Washington during 
the sessions of Congress. 

The killing of Eagles under the Bounty Law in Alaska still goes on. The 
last official figures received indicate that, up to September 1, 1926, bounties 
have been paid on 41,812 pairs of Eagles’ feet. 

Bounties on Hawks, Owls, and some other birds and animals are in opera- 
tion today in five states of the Union, viz., Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, Indiana, 
and Kansas. This we deplore. While one cannot readily find fault with the 
game-breeder when he shoots Hawks that raid his breeding-pens, or with the 
farmer who does the same when he catches a Cooper’s Hawk in the act of 
carrying off his chickens, we do feel that great injury has been done in the 
country in those states that encourage the systematic slaughter of all species 
of Hawks and Owls, and our voice on all opportune occasions is raised in 
protest against such undertakings. 

During the year we have engaged in exhibits of bird material, either of our 
own or aiding others in charge of such exhibitions. We have codperated with 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Girl and Boy Scouts, and con 
servation societies of many kinds. We protested successfully against the 
placing of a stained glass window, showing men shooting live Pigeons from 
traps, in the great New York Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

Your President and First Vice-President have attended various hearings 
before Congressional committees. On one of these occasions the hearing was 
on the subject of establishing a National Arboretum at Washington. In this 
bill, which is still pending, the National Association of Audubon Societies is 
listed as one of the advisory members having to do with the control of the 
proposed arboretum. 

We have, in some cases, been able to contribute financially to the work of 
others, as, for example, to the Scientific Committee now investigating the 
Grouse disease prevalent in the eastern United States, the Luxembourg League 
for the Protection of Birds, the bird-work of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the expense of some Federal game-wardens’ work. 

In our supply department we have continued to furnish bird-pictures, field- 
glasses, stereopticon slides, Educational Leaflets, charts, and other aids at 
cost, or nearly cost, prices, and we believe a real service is being rendered to 
members and others by this service. 


ORGANIZATION AND LIBRARY 


The affairs of the Association are under the management of a Board of 
11 Directors. These are: Dr. Frank M. Chapman, Dr. Jonathan Dwight, 
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Treasurer; Dr. George Bird Grinnell; John Dryden Kuser; Dr. Frederic A. 
Lucas, 2d Vice-President; Miss Heloise Meyer; Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy; 
Dr. Theodore S. Palmer, rst Vice-President; Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President; 
William P. Wharton, Secretary; and Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright. 

The Board directs the policies and arranges the budgets, and to the Pres:- 
dent, as its Executive Officer, is entrusted the duties of carrying out its wish« 

Perhaps members would be interested in knowing something of how the 
office-work of the Association is organized. 

Mr. Alden H. Hadley, as assistant to the President, spends his days hand- 
ling correspondence, meeting some of the visitors, and occasionally attending 
conventions and addressing public gatherings. He is a well-informed, forceful 
speaker and is much in demand for such occasions. 

Mrs. Florence A. Donohue is secretary to the President and Assistant 
Secretary of the Association. 

Mr. Irving Benjamin is Bookkeeper and Cashier, and the firm of expert 
accountants who examine the books have on more than one occasion remarked 
on the excellent way in which the accounts of the Association are handled. 

Mrs. Lillian McEvany has charge of all office-work dealing with the organi- 
zation of the Junior Audubon Clubs. Her staff of clerks, especially in the 
spring, sometimes number as many as twleve or more. Her chief assistants 
are Miss Caroline Busch and Miss Grace McDonald. 

Mrs. Anna Clay Best, with her assistant, Miss Ruth Kraus, handles the 
work in connection with the General Supply Department. 

Miss Loretta Grier, with Miss Anna Wilson, is responsible for the member- 
ship records. 

Mrs. Madeleine Wyckoff, as mail clerk, looks after incoming and outgoing 
letters, and takes care of our increasing supply of paintings and photographs 
of birds. 

Miss Ethel Jackson has many duties, including that of telephone operator. 

The total number of workers in the office at this time is twenty-one. 

These are the people who, day by day, carry on the heavy correspondence 
and distribute the literature that emanates from the offices at 1974 Broadway. 
Many of them have been with the Association ten to fifteen years and are 
thoroughly familiar with the duties and responsibilities of their positions. 

The Library of the Association has been gradually growing and today 
contains many valuable reference books on wild bird- and animal-life. In 
addition, a special effort has been made for a number of years to collect current 
and back issues of various periodicals. These are of two classes: First, Ameri- 
can and foreign publications of an ornithological nature, such as The Auk, 


Aquila, and Emu; second, outdoors magazines such as Forest and Stream, 
Outing, and Rod and Gunin Canada. Of the former class we have today complete, 
or nearly complete, sets of 37 different magazines containing 423 volumes bound 
and set on our library shelves. In the outdoors magazines class, 33 periodicals 
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are represented by 471 bound volumes. In these latter journals there may 
be traced the interesting history of the gradual development of the sportsmen’s 
interest in the conservation of wild life. 

While there are many libraries in the country that are rich in ornithological 
literature, there seems to be none which, in the field of sporting magazines, 
surpasses the series now owned by your Association. Miss Grace Hansen, as 
library clerk, attends to the collating of all magazines and sees that they are 
bound and carefully preserved in the library. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Many state and local organizations, including Audubon Societies and Bird 
Clubs under various titles, are affiliated by membership with the National 
Association. A considerable number of them have recently forwarded sum- 
marized reports of their activities. As it is planned to publish these, as usual, 
in connection with the report of the National Association, it would be a 
repetition to here attempt any account of the results achieved by them the 
past year. I would urge every reader of Brrp-LorE to peruse the pages in 
which officers of these organizations tell of their campaigns of education, 
establishment and maintenance of sanctuaries, exhibits held, bird-walks 
taken, lectures given, and general publicity that has resulted from their 
activities. Especially do we commend these reports to the officers of bird- 
study societies recently formed, as here they will find many suggestions of 
what can be accomplished locally for the cause of bird-protection and the 
general education of the public along these lines. 

It is always a great pleasure to coéperate with the efforts of our affiliated 
branches, and this is done in so far as our means and opportunity will permit. 
Literature and pictures for use in exhibits are frequently forwarded, and during 
the year there is always considerable correspondence dealing with the local 
problems which some of them have under consideration for solution. Many 
are active in helping advance the organization of Junior Audubon Clubs, thus 
keeping in intimate touch with this important phase of the Audubon movement, 
as well as giving them first-hand contacts with teachers and pupils who become 
interested in bird-study. Such societies can do much with these budding 
naturalists in the way of inviting them to bird meetings or providing them 
with other entertainment and leaders for field-walks. 

There follows a list of these various affiliated groups, together with the 
names and addresses of the presidents and secretaries in so far as these have 
been furnished. Only those are included whose annual fees were paid before 
the close of the fiscal_year: 
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ORGANIZATIONS FORMALLY AFFILIATED WITH THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES, OCTOBER 19, 1926 


STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 

CALIFORNIA: 

President, Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, 311 N. Ave., 66, Los Angeles. 

Secretary, Miss Helen S. Pratt, 2451 Ridge View, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT: 

President, John P. Holman, Southport. 

Secretary, Mrs. Herbert Perry Beers, Southport. 
DIstTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

President, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., Washington. 

Secretary, Miss Helen P. Childs, 5901 Connecticut Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. 
ILLINOIS: 

President, O. M. Schantz, 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Secretary, Miss Catherine A. Mitchell, 521-137 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
INDIANA: 

President, Frank C. Evans, Crawfordsville. 

Secretary, Samuel E. Perkins, 3d, 701 City Trust Bldg., Indianapolis. 


KANSAS: 
President, Prof. H. Ernest Crow, Friends University, Wichita. 
Secretary, Miss Madeleine Aaron, 1235 N. Emporia Ave., Wichita. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
President, Judge Robert Walcott, 152 Bartlett St., Cambridge. 
Secretary, Winthrop Packard, 66 Newbury St., Boston. 
MICHIGAN: 
President, Mrs. Edith C. Munger, Hart. 
Secretary, Mrs. Frank Lee Du Mond, 2416 Elmwood Blvd., East Grand Rapids. 
MIssouRI: 
President, Dr. Herman von Schrenk, 4139 McPherson Ave., St. Louis. 
Secretary, R. J. Terry, 9 Lenox Place, St. Louis. 
New HAMPSHIRE: 
President, Gen. Elbert Wheeler, Nashua. 
Secretary, George C. Atwell, Strafford. 
NEW JERSEY: 
President, Philip B. Philipp, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Secretary, Beecher S. Bowdish, 164 Market St., Newark. 
NortTH CAROLINA: 
Secretary, Miss Placide Underwood, Raleigh. 
Out0: 
President, Prof. William G. Cramer, 2501 Kemper Lane, W. H., Cincinnati. 
Secretary, Miss Katherine Ratterman, 2975 Springer Ave., Hyde Park, Cincinnati. 


OREGON: 
President, William L. Finley, Jennings Lodge. 
Secretary, Dr. Emma J. Welty, 321 Montgomery St., Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
President, Witmer Stone, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Wilson Fisher, 2222 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
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RHODE ISLAND: 
President, Dr. Marion D. Weston, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence. 
Secretary, Henry E. Childs, 335 Pleasant St., Rumford. 

West VIRGINIA: 

President, Miss Bitha Craig, 1052 Market St., Parkersburg. 
Secretary, Walter Donaghho, P. O. Box 532 Parkersburg. 


OTHER AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


~ 


DUBON ASSOCIATION OF THE PactFic (CALIF.): 
President, Carl R. Smith, 563 42d St., San Francisco. 
Secretary, I. M. Parry, 277 Bartlett St., San Francisco. 
DUBON CLUB oF ErASMuUS HALL Hic Scuoot (N. Y.): 
President, Miss Lillian Palliser, Brooklyn. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth M. Tompkins, Brooklyn. 


en 


\upUBON CLUB OF NORRISTOWN (PA.): 
President, Willis R. Roberts, 800 DeKalb St., Norristown. 
Secretary, Miss Isabella Walker, 40 Jacoby St., Norristown. 

DUBON SOCIETY OF BuFFALo (N. Y.): 

President, Edward C. Avery, 369 Prospect Ave., Buffalo. 

Secretary, Mrs. Channing E. Beach, 236 Herkimer St., Buffalo. 
DUBON SOCIETY OF MANCHESTER (Iowa): 

President, Mrs. Adell Jones, Manchester. 

Secretary, Mrs. E. B. Stiles, Manchester. 

DUBON SOCIETY OF SEWICKLEY VALLEY (PA.): 
President, Bayard H. Christy, 403 Frederick Ave., Sewickley. 
Secretary, J. M. Tate, Jr., Pine Road, Sewickley. 

DUBON SOCIETY OF SKANEATELES (N. Y.): 
Secretary, Miss Sarah M. Turner, Skaneateles. 

DUBON SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (PITTSBURGH): 
President, P. F. Squier, 237 Ave. B, Westinghouse Plan, E. Pittsburgh. 
Secretary, Sidney K. Eastwood, 301 Winebiddle Ave., Pittsburgh. 

BALL Brrp CLus (MAINE): 

President, Mrs. Robinson E. Tobey, Augusta. 
Secretary, Miss Annie C. Sturgis, Augusta. 
}ANGOR (MAINE) BrrD CONSERVATION CLUB: 
President, Miss Madeleine Giddings, 14 Coombs St., Bangor. 
Secretary, Mrs. Paul Hannemann, R. D. 8, Bangor. 
}epFoRD (N. Y.) AupuBON Socrety: 
President, William Borland, Bedford Hills. 
Treasurer, Miss Mary Clark, Bedford Hills. 
inp CLusB oF Lonc Istanp (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. E. M. Townsend, Townsend Place, Oyster Bay. 
Secretary, Mrs. Richard Derby, Oyster Bay. 
IRD-LOVERS’ CLUB OF BROOKLYN (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. E. B. Swinney, Brooklyn. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. B. Pumpian, 278 6th Ave., Brooklyn. 

ROOKLINE (MAss.) Brrp CLuB: 

President, L. R. Talbot, 28 Perkins St., Melrose Highlands. 

Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Stevens, 29 Myrtle St., Boston. 


- 


= 


~ 


> 


~ 
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Buck Hutt (Pa.) NATURE CLuB: 
President, Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett, 15 Sibley Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary, Mrs. Margaret S. Strattan, 518 Franklin Ave., Wilkinsburg. 
BurrouGHS AUDUBON Society or Kincston (N. Y.) Hicu ScHoo-: 
President, Miss Millie Ostrander, 100 Bruyn Ave., Kingston. 
Secretary, Ernest Goldman, Kingston High School, Kingston. 
BurRouGHS NATURE CLUB (ONEONTA, N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. Albert C. Mills, 49 Center St., Oneonta. 
Secretary, Miss Pearl Howe, 327 Main St., Oneonta. 
BuRROUGHS NATURE Stupy CLuB (JoHNnstown, N. Y.): 
President, Lawrence Stetson, 400 S. William St., Johnstown. 
Secretary, Miss Margaret E. Raymond, 200 Fon Claire St., Johnstown. 
BuRROUGHS NATURE Stupy CLuB (MARION, OHIO): 
President, Miss Marie Ruehrmund, 189 W. Church St., Marion. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline Dewar, 197 Cummin Ave., Marion. 
CANANDAIGUA (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Herbert Spencer, 197 E. Gibson St., Canandaigua. 
Secretary, Mrs. P. R. Pierce, 137 Howell St., Canandaigua. 
Cayuca (N. Y.) Birp CLus: 
President, L. A. Fuertes, Thurston Ave., Ithaca. 
Secretary, Dr. A. A. Allen, McGraw Hall, Ithaca. 
CHAUTAUQUA (N. Y.) Brrp AND TREE CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Robert A. Miller, Pelham Manor. 
Secretary, Miss Bessie E. Merrill, Chautauqua. 
CoLorapoO Museum oF NATURAL History: 
President, Frank M. Taylor, Colorado Museum, City Park, Denver. 
Director, J. D. Figgins, Colorado Museum, City Park, Denver. 
CotumBus (On10) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Lucy B. Stone, 26 S. Garfield Ave., Columbus. 
Secretary, Charles Walker, 53 Latta Ave., Columbus. 
Community Brrp CLus (WoopsvILLe, N. H.): 
President, Dr. E. S. Miller, Woodsville. 
Secretary, Mrs. Cora H. Burkinshaw, Wells River, Vt. 
Da.ias (TEXAS) Brrp AND NATURE CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Clarke Burr, 1589 W. 4th St., Dallas. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. A. Dunn, 5014 Abbott Ave., Highland Park, Dallas. 
DanA NATURAL History Socrety (ALBANY, N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. John J. Merrill, 353 State St., Albany. 
Secretary, Mrs. Augustus S. Brandow, 44 S. Allen St., Albany. 
DAYTON (OHIO) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Kathryn Edyth Bucher, 730 N. Broadway, Dayton. 
Secretary, Miss Edith Stoltz, R. D. 13, Dayton. 
De LTA Duck CLuB (NEW ORLEANS, LA.): 
President, John Dymond, Jr., 1007 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans. 
Secretary, C. Sag Harris, 1007 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans. 
Des Mornes (Iowa) AuDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. John E. Stewart, 1245 37th St., Des Moines. 
Secretary, Mrs. Toni R. Wendelburg, 853 28th St., Des Moines. 
Detroit (Micu.) Brrp Protectinc Cus: 
President, Mrs. J. D. Harmes, 1460 Harding Ave., Detroit. 
Secretary, Miss Agnes Sherman, 572 E. Lavin Ave., Detroit. 
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DOYLESTOWN (Pa.) NATURE CLUB: 

President, Miss Laura V. Anderson, 115 N. Broad St., Doylestown. 

Secretary, Mrs. Ida K. Kirk, tos N. Broad St., Doylestown. 
DutcHess County (N. Y.) SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION: 

President, Charles J. Round, Poughkeepsie. 

Secretary, E. L. DuBois, Poughkeepsie. 
ELGIN (ILLs.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, B. F. Berryman, 224 Chicago St., Elgin. 

Secretary, Miss Katherine M. McQueen, Box 205, Elgin. 
ENGLEWoop (N. J.) Brrp CLus: 

President, Miss Elizabeth Doughty, Englewood. 

Secretary, Mrs. C. H. Van Buren, 155 Chestnut St., Englewood. 
EVANSTON (ILLS.) Brrp CLUB: 

President, Mrs. F. H. Pattee, 2516 Lincoln St., Evanston. 

Secretary, Mrs. Maynard D. Howell, 2708 Grant St., Evanston. 
I'kaNcIS W. PARKER SCHOOL (CHICAGO, ILLs): 

President, Miss Flora J. Cooke, 616 York Place, Chicago. 

Secretary, Florence N. Hefter, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 
GREEN SPRINGS (OHIO) NATURE Lovers’ Society: 

Director, H. C. Gammeter, Green Springs. 

Secretary, J. G. Sears, Green Springs. 
HALiFAX River (FLA.) Birp CLus: 

President, M. T. Pritchard, Barrington, R. I. and Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Secretary, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 


HAMILTON (ONT.) BIRD PROTECTION SOCIETY: 

President, R. Owen Merriman, 96 W. 2d St., Hamilton. 

Secretary, Miss Ruby R. Mills, 36 Robinson St., Hamilton. 
HARTFORD (CONN.) Brrp Stupy CLuB: 

President, Mrs. Lucy Stock Chapin, 350 Farmington Ave., Hartford. 

Secretary, Dr. Maude W. Taylor, 111 Edwards St., Hartford. 
Hattie AUDUBON Birp Circe (LOovuISvVILLE, Ky.): 

Chairman, Mrs. Sara D. O’Neal, 2026 Eastern Parkway, Louisville. 
Hesston (KANs.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Miss Esther Good, Hesston. 

Secretary, Miss Eva Cooprider, Hesston. 
IlUMANE SOCIETY OF WYANDOTTE Co. (KANs.): 

President, Miss Sarah H. Jacobs, 2908 Roosevelt Ave., Kansas City. 

Secretary, Mrs. J. M. Liggett, 817 N. oth St., Kansas City. 
KELLOGG AUDUBON SociETY (MANSFIELD, OHIO): 

Treasurer, Mrs. H. L. Princehorn, Mansfield. 
LAKE PLacip CLus (Essex County, N. Y.): 

President, Henry Otis Chapman, Woodmere, L. I. 

Secretary, Mrs. Emma Towne, Lake Placid Club, Essex County. 
LirtLE LAKE Cus (La.): 

President, E. E. Lafaye, 416 Poydras St., New Orleans. 

Secretary, Walter P. Stouse, 830 Union St., New Orleans. 
Los ANGELES (CALIF.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Mrs. Leonard S. Hall, 117 Wavecrest Ave., Venice. 

Secretary, Mrs. Estelle D. Dyke, 405 E. Stocker St., Glendale. 
\IANCHESTER (Mass.) WoMAN’s CLuB: 
President, Mrs. Hattie F. Baker, Pleasant St., Manchester. 
Secretary, Mrs. Nellie M. Rogers, 6 North St., Manchester 
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Manitowoc Co. (Wis.) Fish AND GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION: 
President, George B. McLaughlin, 425 N. 8th St., Manitowoc. 
Secretary, Fred Carus, 1402 Washington St., Manitowoc. 

MERIDEN (CONN.) BIRD AND NATURE CLUB: 

President, Judge Frank L. Fay, 510 Broad St., Meriden. 
Secretary, Arthur J. Sternberg, Meriden. 
MERIDEN (N. H.) Brrp Cus: 
President, Rev. Noble O. Bowlby, Meriden. 
Secretary, Mrs. John F. Cann, Meriden. 
MILLBROOK (N. Y.) GARDEN CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Roosevelt Miller, Millbrook. 
Secretary, Miss M. Elizabeth Smith, Millbrook. 

MINNEAPOLIS (MINN.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, William Kilgore, Jr., 3334 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis. 
Secretary, Mrs. Willard W. Davis, 4441 S. Washburn Ave., S., Minneapolis. 

MISSOULA (Mont.) Brrp CLus: 

President, Mrs. A. P. Tietjen, 202 5th St., W., Missoula. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline Wells, 310 E. Cedar St., Missoula. 

Monrcrair (N. J.) Brrp CLus: 

President, Mrs. Leland L. Eaton, 76 Fairview Ave., Verona. 


Secretary, Miss Lucy N. Morris, 238 Claremont Ave., Montclair. 
NATURAL History Society oF British COLUMBIA (CAN.): 
President, Rev. R. Connell, 1057 Chamberlain St., Victoria. 
Secretary, H. T. Nation, 2380 Windsor Road, Victoria. 
NATURE CLUB OF PRINCETON (N. J.): 
President, Mrs. R. J. Cross, 210 Mercer St., Princeton. 
Secretary, W. Norman Pittenger, 15 Edwards Place, Princeton. 
NATURE CLUB OF ULSTER (PA.): 
President, Mrs. Fred E. Mather, Ulster. 
Secretary, Miss Martha A. McMorran, Ulster. 
NaTuRE Stupy CLus (TExAs): 
President, Mrs. R. B. Molloy, 1104 W. 4th Ave., Corsicana. 
Secretary, Mrs. Jack Hogar, Corsicana. 
NEWARK (N. J.) Barr AND FLy-Castinc CLuB: 
President, Kenneth F. Lockwood, 92 Richelieu Terrace, Newark. 
Secretary, R. Kersting, 82 Fulton St., New York City. 
Newark (N. J.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Herbert L. Thowless, 765 Broad St., Newark. 
Secretary, Mrs. James P. Clements, 455 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark. 
New CANAAN (Conn.) Brrp-PROTECTIVE SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. F. H. Adriance, New Canaan. 
Secretary, Mrs. S. B. Hoyt, New Canaan. 
New Century Cus or Utica (N. Y.): 
President, Miss Cora S. Edwards, 253 Genesse St., Utica. 
Secretary, Miss Ida J. Butcher, 253 Genesse St., Utica. 


New York Birp AND TREE CLUB: 
President, Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
Vice-President, Miss Henrietta Jones, Park Avenue Hotel, 33d St., New York City. 
ONONDAGA County Brrp CLus (Syracuse, N. Y.): 
President, Stanley C. Church, 408 Second North St., Syracuse. 
Secretary, Miss H. Janet Taylor, 907 Ackerman Ave., Syracuse. 
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OvurpooR NATURE CLuB oF Houston, TEXAS: 


President, Bud A. Randolph, 24 Waugh Drive, Houston. 
Secretary, Miss Louise Franklin, Care of Public Library, Houston. 


PASADENA (CALIF.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 


President, Dr. George L. Huntington, 241 S. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena. 


Secretary, Dr. Jacolyn Manning, 171 North Craig Ave., Pasadena. 


Peoria (ILts.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 


President, Andrew Distler, 600 Pennsylvania Ave., Peoria. 
Secretary, Miss Minnie M. Clark, 514 Western Ave., Peoria. 


PHILERGIANS CLUB (BRAINTREE, MAss.): 


President, Mrs. Elsie T. Woodsern, 45 Hollis Ave., Braintree 84. 
Secretary, Mrs. H. F. French, 110 Marlboro St., Boston 17. 


PROVANCHER SOCIETY OF NATURAL History OF CANADA: 


President, A. R. M. Boulton, 5 College Court, Quebec. 
Secretary, Louis B Lavoie, 60A De Salaberry, Quebec. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC (CAN.) SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDs: 


President, Napier Smith, Province of Quebec Society, Canada. 
Secretary, W. S. Hart, Box 1185, Montreal. 


RANGERS, THE (MAss.): 


President, Miss Lizzie Allen, 56 Central Ave., Newtonville. 
Secretary, Mrs. Lydia A. Osborne, 96 Winthrop St., Winthrop. 


Reap, MARK AND LEARN CLuB (R. I.): 


President, Mrs. Julia A. Rich, 583 Public St., Providence. 
Secretary, Miss Harriet C. Edmonds, 79 Keene St., Providence. 


RESOLUTE CIRCLE OF THE KINGS DAUGHTERS (IVORYTON, CONN.): 


President, Mrs. Elizabeth Rathburn, Ivoryton. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. Behrens, Ivoryton. 


RHINEBECK (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 


President, Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck. 
Secretary, Tracy Dows, Rhinebeck. 


RockKForD (ILLS) NATURE Stupy Socrety: 


SAGINAW (Micu.) BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 


SI 


President, Miss Alice Bowie, 315 N. Avon St., Rockford. 
Secretary, Miss Cousie Fox, 725 N. Court St., Rockford. 


President, Miss Florence Barnard, 528 S. Warren Ave., Saginaw. 
Secretary, Mrs. Harold Steele, 615 Adams St., Saginaw. 


. Louts (Mo.) Brrp Cus: 


President, Luther Ely Smith, St. Louis Bird Club, St. Louis. 
Secretary, Miss Clara Blattner, 421 Lake Ave., St. Louis. 


St. PETERSBURG (FLA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 


bs) 


S 


Sy 


President, Mrs. Katherine B. Tippetts, ““The Belmont,” St. Petersburg. 


Secretary, Mrs. Mary E. Apple, St. Petersburg. 


\NDHILLS Brrp Cxius (N. C.): 


Secretary, Mrs. Gussie Gibson, Pine Bluff. 
N Dreco (Catrr.) Socrety oF NATURAL History: 
President, Joseph W. Sefton, Jr., Maryland Arcade, San Diego. 
Secretary, John W. Snyder, 835 6th St., San Diego. 
NTA CLARA County AupUBON Society (CALIF.): 
Secretary, Miss Emily Smith, R. D. 1, Box 56, Los Gatos. 
kATOGA (N, Y.) Brrp AND NATURE CLUB: 


President, William B. Courtright, 203 S. Broadway, Saratoga Springs. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline C. Walbridge, 109 Lake Ave., Saratoga Springs. 
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SAVANNAH (GA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Henry B. Skeele, 116 W. Gaston St., Savannah. 
Secretary, Mrs. B. F. Bullard, 122 E. 36th St., Savannah. 
SCITUATE (MAss.) WoMAN’s CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Eva L. Granes, North Scituate. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary A. Doherty, Scituate. 
ScRANTON (Pa.) Brrp Civ: 
President, Mrs. Francis H. Coffin, 1528 Jefferson Ave., Scranton. 
Secretary, Miss Eleanor P. Jones, Pa. State Oral School, Scranton. 
SEATTLE (WAsH.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Julia A. Shourek, 843 Central Bldg., Seattle. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. N. Compton, 6510 1st Ave., N. E., Seattle. 
SEyMouR (CONN.) WoMAN’s CLUB: 
President, Mrs. E. B. Hobart, 41 Elm St., Seymour. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. C. McEwen, 106 West St., Seymour. 
SoutH BEND (Inp.) HuMANE SocIety: 
President, George B. Beitner, 1833 Portage Ave., South Bend. 
Secretary, Henry A. Pershing, South Bend. 
SOUTHERN Pines (N. C.) Brrp CLus: 
Vice-President, Miss Mary Maither, 50 Pennsylvania Ave., Southern Pines. 
Secretary, Mrs. Hoyt Shaw, “Shawarden,” Southern Pines. 
SPOKANE (WASH.) Brrp CLUB: 
President, Walter Bruce, 813 Lincoln Place, Spokane. 
Secretary, J. W. Graves, Spokane Bird Club, Spokane. 
STANTON (MAINE) Birp CLuB: 
President, Albert L. Kavanagh, 36 Lisbon St., Lewiston. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Norton, 8 Mountain Ave., Lewiston. 
STATEN IsLaAnpD (N. Y.) Brrp Crus: 
President, William T. Davis, 146 Stuyvesant Place, Staten Island. 
Secretary, Charles W. Leng, Public Museum, Staten Island. 
Sussex County (N. J.) Nature Stupy CLus: 
President, Mrs. William G. Drake, 33 Halsted St., Newton. 
Secretary, Miss Ellen Connell, 10 Walker St., Newton. 
TAMIAMI AUDUBON CLUB (BRADENTON, FLA.): 
President, S. M. Fifield, Bradenton. 
Secretary, Miss Frances Laughlin, Bradenton. 
ULSTER GARDEN CLUB (KINGSTON, N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. William Carter, Albany Ave., Kingston, 
Secretary, Mrs. F. W. Warren, 8 Pearl St., Kingston. 
VASSAR WAKE RosBIn CLvus (N. Y.): 
President, Miss Katherine S. Day, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
Secretary, Miss Mary S. Evans, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
Vico County (Inp.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Miss Sallie Dawson, 807 N. oth St., Terre Haute. 
Secretary, Miss Sarah J. Elliot, Union Hospital, Terre Haute. 
WATERBURY (CoONN.) Brrp CLUB: 
President, Herbert R. Root, 345 Lincoln St., Waterbury. 
Secretary, Miss Grace Robert, 34 Kellogg St., Waterbury. 
WATERTOWN (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, P. B. Hudson, Watertown. 
Secretary, Miss Grace B. Nott, Watertown. 
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West CHESTER (Pa.) Brrp CLUB: 
President, Isaac G. Roberts, 217 E. Washington St., West Chester. 
Secretary, Miss Lilian W. Pierce, 205 S. Walnut St., West Chester. 
Woman’s CLUB OF MaAssaPEegQua (L. I.): 
President, Mrs. W. S. Merrill, Massapequa, L. I. 
Secretary, Miss Marguerite Nimmo, Massapequa, L. I. 
Wyncore (Pa.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. Everett Griscom, “Briar Bush,” Roslyn. 
Secretary, Miss Isabel Stevenson, Wyncote. 
Wyominc VALLEY AUDUBON Society (PA.): 
President, Mrs. W. J. Trembath, 368 Maple Ave., Kingston. 
Secretary, Mrs. Hugh G. Murrey, Dallas. 


BIRD SANCTUARIES AND RESERVATIONS 


From the very beginning of this Association’s activities, twenty-two years 
ago, we have continued the policy of guarding breeding colonies of water-birds 
which was first begun by the committees of which the Association is, in reality, 
the outgrowth. I refer to the Committee for Bird Protection of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union and the National Committee of Audubon Societies. 

After securing the passage of laws in numerous states to protect non-game 
birds, wardens were employed to see that these laws were enforced on the 
isolated islands and lakes where breeding water-birds were accustomed to 
gather in compact areas and rear their young. As is well known, these pro- 
tective measures have been almost entirely responsible for bringing back to 
our coasts the swarms of Gulls and Terns that today inhabit them. 

Our efforts to protect Egrets and Roseate Spoonbills in the low country of 
the southern states have not been so successful. About all that can be said is 
that we have undoubtedly prevented these birds from becoming approximately 
extinct in many localities, and it is possible that of recent years there has been 
an increase in the numbers of Egrets. Reports by unbiased cbservers in various 
places the past year have given strength to this thought. The water-bird 
colonies guarded the past year by the Association are located in Maine, New 
Jersey, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, and 
Texas. 

Where birds are gathered in large numbers, and particularly when they 
choose for their nesting-places almost inaccessible swamps, thus rendering 
close and accurate observation extremely difficult, it is, in many cases, im- 
possible to make an accurate accounting of the numbers resorting to the region. 
However, we believe some idea of the extent of this service of guardianship 
can be gained from the reports of wardens, the counts and estimates of ornith- 
ologists who occasionally visit some of the colonies, and from our own knowl- 
edge of local conditions. 

The difficulty of computing such figures should be borne in mind when con- 
sidering the statement that we believe that the past year in our colonies some 
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of the breeding species numbered about as follows: Great Blue Heron and the 
subspecies, Ward’s Heron, 4,000 to 6,000; Black-crowned Night Heron, perhap: 
2,000, and twice this number of the Yellow-crowned Night Heron; Egret, 
anywhere from 1,500 to 2,000; Snowy Egret 2,500 to 3,000; Louisiana Heron 
8,000 to 10,000; Little Blue Heron 3,000 to 5,000; Reddish Egret, 6,000; Green 
Heron, anywhere from 1,000 to 2,000; Water Turkey at least 1,000; Brown 
Pelican, 17,000; Clapper Rail 5,000 to 15,000; White Ibis between 6,000 and 
7,000; Least Bittern from 500 to 2,000; Purple and Florida Gallinules, from 
1,500 to 2,500 each; Laughing Gull, 3,000 to 5,000; Terns of various species 
about 30,000; perhaps 1,000 Black Guillemots and 3,000 Black Skimmers 
should be added, as well as roo Eider Ducks, about 200 Willets, and other such 
interesting birds as the Mexican Cormorant, Wood Duck, Florida Duck, King 
Rail, Fish Hawk, Boat-tailed Grackle, Red-winged Blackbird, Kingbird, and 
many others. 


In the colonies of Eider Ducks and Black Guillemots and some of the 
Terns there were also probably 15,000 Herring Gulls. A few years ago we dis- 
continued, for a time at least, the special protection of colonies where Herring 
Gulls only were breeding. Some of the more prosperous Egret and Heron 


Rookeries in the United States are now protected by private means, and their 
numbers are not taken into account in the above estimates. 

A discouraging situation exists in reference to the Roseate Spoonbill. At 
least three of our Florida colonies, a few years ago, contained these interesting 
birds, which today are no longer seen in our protected areas of that state. Only 
fifty-five Spoonbills were reported by Warden Carruthers as inhabiting the 
region he guards for us in Cameron Parish, Louisiana. One or two colonies of 
breeding Spoonbills have been located in Texas, but thus far we have not been 
able to arrange for giving them special protection. 

The Paul J. Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary in Louisiana, consisting of more 
than 26,000 acres, continues to be our largest and most important wild-life 
refuge. It will be remembered that this was a gift to the Association by Mr. 
Rainey’s sister, Mrs. Grace Rainey Rogers. It is the winter home of untold 
numbers of Ducks, of large collections of Blue and Lesser Snow Geese, and 
numerous shore-birds. 

Many other water- and land-birds, of course, have the advantages of the 
Sanctuary. During the year, additional improvements have been made, 
including the building of a breakwater near the headquarters camp, erection 
of a commodious boat-house, and the building of more than a mile of levee to 
enclose the third side of an area of marsh which we hope to make into a natural 
feeding-area for wild Ducks. The planting of additional Duck foods on an 
experimental basis has gone forward during the year, and the latter part of the 
winter several thousand Canvasbacks were daily visitors on Belle Isle Lake, 
being brought there by the artificial food provided by the Superintendent. 
Government experts and other naturalists have visited the Sanctuary and 
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were welcomed in our headquarters during the days of their sojourn. Richard 
Gordon, the Superintendent, has continued to show deep interest and good 
judgment in the administration of its affairs. During the year, trips of in- 
spection for the Association were made by Messrs. Holman, Hadley, and 
Pearson. 

The Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary at Oyster Bay continues to draw many 
visitors, and under the magical touch and indomitable energy of Dr. Eugene 
Swope, who is in charge, has become a paradise for land-birds of the region. 
The cat-proof fence has been completed and, of late, much work has been done 
preparing the Court of the Fountain where we expect, during the coming year, 
to erect the Roosevelt Memorial Fountain prepared by Mrs. Robert Vonnoh 
and paid for by the subscriptions of about 2,000 members and friends of the 
\ssociation. In Dr. Swope’s report, appearing elsewhere, will be found a list 
of many of the shrubs and vines which he has found especially valuable as 
providing berries and fruits enjoyed by birds. 


JUNIOR CLUB ORGANIZATION 


The Junior Department of the Association’s work has enjoyed another period 
of marked growth, no less than 8,094 young people’s Bird-Study Clubs having 
been organized and conducted during the year. These were formed chiefly in 
the public and private schools of the land, but others were in troops of Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts. Also, clubs have been formed among Sunday-school 
children and as neighborhood groups. The total enrollment for the year was 
327,776 members, 28,471 more than the year before, which, when we met here 
last October, was reported as a higher record than that of any previous year. 
The children studied the Educational Leaflets supplied by the Association and 
proudly wore the colored button showing the Swallow, the drawing for which 
was donated by the well-known artist-naturalist, Louis Agassiz Fuertes. The 
leader of each Club had the constant use of the bi-monthly magazine Brrp- 
LORE. 

It will be remembered that the children pay 10 cents each to become Junior 
Members, and that, to conduct the work and supply literature, the cost to the 
\ssociation is on an average of 20 cents for each child enrolled. Never has this 
phase of our work been so heartily endorsed by school journals, nor has it 
received so many commendatory letters from people of prominence, as during 
the past year. To the minds of many this educational endeavor is the most 
important bird-work undertaken by the Association. 

As usual, several agents were kept busy in the field. Herbert K. Job spent 
the entire school year traveling and lecturing in the schools of South Carolina. 
Miss Frances A. Hurd continued her work in a similar manner in Connecticut. 
Mrs. Mary S. Sage visited and spoke in the schools on Long Island from the 
days of September until the schools closed in June. Mrs. Harriet U. Goode 
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carried forward Junior organization in Massachusetts several weeks during 
the spring months. Miss Lillian Arnold spoke and lectured in the schools of 
southern Florida from March 18 to May 14. Hamilton G. McGowan was 
employed jointly by the National Association and the State Game Commission 
of Florida to push the organization of Junior Clubs in the western part of that 
state, but Honorable J. B. Royall, State Game Commissioner, generously took 
over the whole expense. Alden H. Hadley resumed his work in the Indiana 
schools last winter and continued until March 1, 1926. The work has sinc« 
been successfully carried forward in that state by Sidney R. Esten. 

Numbers of workers, either as representatives of state and local organi- 
zations or operating in private capacity, have voluntarily gone into schools, 
spoken on the value of birds, and organized Junior Audubon Clubs. I hesitate 
to undertake to mention the names of any of these as it is impossible in the 
space available to list them all. Among these should surely be named Mrs. 
S. W. Foster, of St. Petersburg, Fla.; Mrs. Hattie H. Field, of Bradenton, Fla.; 
Mrs. Joseph Dise, of Glen Rock, Pa.; Miss Elizabeth F. Burnell, of Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Miss Mary Ellis, of Buffalo, N. Y., and, of course, many others. 

Despite all the good work done by these agents and our many friends, it 
would have been impossible to supply material to the children but for the 
financial support rendered by others. From the interest of the Permanent 
Fund of 1922, $11,502 went for this purpose; our unnamed Benefactor again 
supplied $10,000; and $10,761 was subscribed by various other members and 
friends. It is the opinion of your President that with double the subscriptions 
we could double the enrollment of Juniors during any year. 

Since the beginning of this work with the children, which started in a very 
small way in the autumn of 1910, and continuing down to June 1, 1926, 3,065,- 
120 fees of children have been paid and Audubon buttons and bird-study 
material supplied. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the Junior Club member- 
ship enrolled during the school year which ended June 1, 1926: 


ANNUAL SUMMARY OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS AND MEMBERS 
ENROLLED UNDER THE CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 


Ending June 1, 1925 Ending June 1, 1926 

STATES CLusps MEMBERS STATES CLusps MEMBERS 
Alabama 960 ~=6©. Alabama 600 
Arizona 389 ~=—s Arizona . 644 
Arkansas 3 ,503 Arkansas ; 1,709 
California 38 ,511 California 16,469 
Colorado 3,509 Colorado 3,054 
Connecticut y Connecticut 18,067 
Delaware Delaware ; 398 
District of Columbia 3 : District of Columbia 523 
Florida 7 Florida . 8,290 


TATES 
Georgia 
Idaho . 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
lexas . 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia . 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming 
Canada . 
Canal Zone 
Porto Rico 


Totals 


CLuBs 
61 


MEMBERS 
2,193 
510 
9,492 
16,083 
4,975 
4,000 
1,779 
1,469 
1,042 
2,458 
15,254 
8,231 
10,646 
410 
4,814 
562 
2,308 
135 
1,545 
13,018 
280 
44,518 
1,417 
1,107 
20,428 
1,233 
2,044 
39,875 
49 
10,788 
1,041 
754 
2,288 
77 
638 
1,767 
2,074 
2,115 
8,573 
297 
12,748 
40 
3 


299,395 
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STATES 


Georgia . 
Idaho . 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada . 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York . 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma . 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee . 
Texas . 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia . 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming 
Canada . 
China 

Hawaii 

Japan 

Mexico 


Totals 


CLuBS 


48 


. 8,094 
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MEMBERS 


1,688 
1,109 
10,983 
22,337 
7,229 
5,367 
1,716 
1,250 
920 
1,119 
21,532 
10,922 
9,457 
206 
3,923 
718 
2,559 
538 
1,558 
11,744 
4 
45,949 
2,168 
931 
26,670 
1,745 
1,055 
38,798 
55 
11,506 
949 
891 
1,899 
840 
752 
2,409 
1,599 
1,915 
6,077 
282 
12,723 
10 
100 
10 

10 


327,776 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND FINANCIAL 


During the year there has been added to our Educational Leaflet serics 
three subjects: Audubon’s Warbler, Double-crested Cormorant, and Osprey. 
We also issued a bulletin on Federal Bag Limits containing information co1 
sidered of great value in many quarters. Many reprints of some of our pul)- 
lications were brought out. In all we published and distributed during the year 
3,150,000 colored pictures of wild birds and 13,822,000 pages of printed in 
formation on bird-study and wild-bird and animal protection. The magazin 
Brrp-Lore, as heretofore, has been supplied to all members as well as tu 
teachers forming Junior Audubon Clubs of twenty-five or more children. 

We have closed the year with a surplus in all of our nine working funds, a 
record, which I may remark in passing, the Association has maintained for the 
past thirteen years, with the single exception of one special fund in the year 
1917. 

In addition to meeting promptly all the financial obligations the Board has 
assumed, we have been fortunate in making substantial additions to the 
general Endowment Funds. 

There was received by bequest from the estate of Lizzie Lindsay McCleish, 
$150; by an anonymous gift in memoriam, $500; from the estate of Mary J. 
Keyes, $3,297.14; in memory of Mrs. Grace Forbush Dresser, $100; by bequest 
of Annie T. Ash, $9,141.08; in miscellaneous gifts $2,587; and by gift of 
Cornelius A. Wood, $5,000. The sum of $854.42 came as surplus from the 
General Fund. Three Patrons were added during the year, thus making an 
additional $3,000 for the Endowment. These new Patrons are: Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Marmon, Edwin Gould, and Frank M. Gould. There were enrolled 315 
Life Mmebers at $100 each. The above items combined make a total of 
$56,142.84 added the past year to the Association’s Endowment. 

The Building Fund continues to be augmented by small contributions from 
many of our members and affiliated organizations, 2,034 gifts for this purpose 
having been received during the year. Of these 1,716 were $1 each. Some gave 
larger amounts—196 contributed $5 each and 53 gave $10 or over. One 
member, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Marmon, contributed $500. 

The contributions to the Building Fund during the year amounted to 
$4,032.50. This money, like all previous gifts received for this purpose, was 
invested and the interest added to the principal. The Building Fund, at the 
close of the fiscal year, amounted to $16,191.20. 

The number of Sustaining Members (fee $5 annually) has this year ad- 
vanced from 6,785 to 6,941. The total income of the Association for the year 
amounted to $257,083.14. 


REPORTS OF FIELD AGENTS 


REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH, AGENT FOR 
NEW ENGLAND 


Much of the time of your Agent for New England has been occupied during 
the past year in preparing for the Massachusetts Department of Agriculture 
the second volume of the series on the ‘Birds of Massachusetts and other New 
England States.’ The first volume, published late in 1925, has been out of 
print for some time. The second volume cannot be expected from the printer 
until late in 1927. 

In New England the laws for the protection of birds are now as nearly 
perfect as they are likely to be. The conservation of birds and mammals, so 
far as the enforcement of protective laws is concerned, is now chiefly in the 
hands of sportsmen and gunners who are supporting the machinery of enforce- 
ment by contributing a large annual sum for hunting licenses. The protection 
of migratory birds throughout the land is strengthened by the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, under which the United States Department of Agriculture takes 
a hand in the protection of migratory birds. 

Therefore, under present conditions, the Audubon Societies of the country 
are free to devote their main efforts to their essential educational work, cal- 
culated to influence public sentiment in favor of the protection of wild life, 
keeping meanwhile a close watch on proposed legislation. 

The final and ultimate policy now needed to complete the program of con- 
servation is the establishment of numerous reservations and sanctuaries where 
birds can be protected perpetually and where, in migration, they will, undis- 
turbed, find food and rest. In Massachusetts, shooting is now forbidden on 
all state lands, including thousands of acres, widely distributed. The Feder- 
ation of Bird Clubs of New England has recently added to these reservations 
by the purchase of Carr’s Island in the Merrimac River, Ram Island in Buz- 
zard’s Bay, and Milk Island near Cape Ann. Bird Sanctuaries now have been 
established in every New England State, and thus a beginning has been made 
toward this final step in conservation. If those already provided are ad- 
ministered wisely, they will serve as object lessons that will encourage similar 
undertakings in every part of our territory. 

Careful examination of the island of Martha’s Vineyard indicates that 
there may be as many as fifty Heath Hens now alive. The Federation of 
Bird Clubs, the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association, 
and the Massachusetts Audubon Society have taken an active interest 
in the work of preserving these birds. An extra protector has been kept 
on the island during the year, and it remains to be seen if, under special 
care, the race can be saved. 
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Under protection, several species of birds that were nearly extirpated from 
New England about the beginning of the twentieth century continue now to 
increase in numbers. Such are the Least Tern, the Piping Plover, the Killdeer, 
and the Wood Duck. The Upland Plover, however, is still rare, though prob- 
ably holding its own. 


REPORT OF DR. EUGENE SWOPE, IN CHARGE OF 
THE ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


One hundred and two species of birds visited the Sanctuary this year, being 
twelve more than were listed last year. A total of one hundred sixteen species 
have been listed since January 1, 1924. The total bird population this year 
has been noticeably greater than in former years. 

Twenty-one species reared their young here this year, being the same number 
as recorded for 1925, but not identical. The deserting Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird and the Chimney Swift of last year’s record were made good by the 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo and Wood Pewee this season. The nests of 114 of these 
21 species were located. Of the three years’ existence of the Sanctuary, this 
has been the most successful for nestlings. Young birds were very numerous 
here the past summer. Favorable climatic conditions, the almost total absence 
of cats, far fewer snakes, and more nesting pairs easily account for this increase 
in young birds. The very late, cold spring retarded nest-building to a degree 
that there were none of those very early nests that are so frequently failures. 
The late spring also so shortened the nesting season that not even the House 
Wrens attempted third nestings. Some pairs of Wrens, Robins, Catbirds, and 
Song Sparrows did rear two broods. 

Our bird-food-producing flora now begins to amount to a respectable list, 
Jo wit: dragon-root, false Solomon’s seal, spikenard, wild grape, poison ivy, 
cat-briar, honeysuckle, euonymus, Virginia creeper, blackberry, dewberry, 
raspberry (three kinds), delcemara, shadblow, blueberry (two kinds), deer- 
berry, elder, poke, Indian currant, snowberry, spicewood, bayberry, arrow- 
wood, dockmackie, black alder, red chokeberry, black chokeberry, coral dog- 
wood, Cornelian cherry, winged euonymus, Tartarian honeysuckle, Nankin 
cherry, wild cherry, Viburnum dilatatum, cotoneaster (seven kinds), bird- 
cherry, dogwood, juniper, wild apple, mountain ash, Japanese yew, mulberry, 
hawthorn, and oak. More varieties of these plants will be added with our fall 
planting. The evening primrose and mountain grass are also present and 
encouraged. The dead, stiff stems of these plants stand erect through our 
heaviest snows, making them accessible to Goldfinches, Chickadees, Tree 
Sparrows, and others during the starvation periods of winter. 

A general improvement of the Sanctuary grounds has gone forward through- 
out the year. This has consisted mainly in freeing worthy shrubs and trees 
from encumbering worthless growth, in eradication more of our all-encompas- 
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sing poison ivy, and in disposing of more of the dead locusts, diseased wild 
cherries, and useless ailanthus. Much new planting has been done, too, all 
of which thrives. 

The number of interested visitors continues to increase. This is not the 
result of publicity but rather because our visitors are pleased with the Sanc- 
tuary and tell their friends. 

Work on preparing the ground for the Court of the Fountain began in 
July, and it is believed will be ready for the unveiling of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Bird Fountain next spring. 


REPORT OF ALDEN H. HADLEY, FIELD AGENT 
FOR INDIANA 


The coéperative arrangement entered into by the National Association of 
Audubon Societies and the Indiana Department of Conservation has been 
continued another year and as Field Agent under this plan the writer resumed 
his work with the beginning of the school year, September ro. 

I was everywhere greeted with the same cordiality and enthusiasm which 
was experienced last year, and found it, in many instances, difficult to meet 
the demands for lectures which came from many quarters. It was very evident 
that the Junior Club idea had received an impetus from the work of the previous 
year, and as the days went by it gathered much momentum. 

It was my privilege to attend the annual meeting of the National Assqciation 
in October. At this time I was called from the field-work in Indiana to become 
associated with the Home Office as assistant to the President. However, the 
arrangement did not become effective until February 26, when Sydney R. 
Esten was chosen as my successor. 

The following statement summarizes my activities from September 10 to 


February 20: Number Number 
of talks of people 
EIN ea cas, Se oy ah el Oe Se eer 32,700 
High Schools . . sot. es see es ee 2,850 
High School Science C —_ : ie or sae ae ae a 2,000 
Camp Fire Girls . ‘ I 100 
Women’s, Kiwanis, Rotary, and Lion’ s Clubs aaa, 8 960 
Oe ae ee ee 2 400 
College Students . I 460 
Parent-Teachers Associations 3 672 
College Y. M. C. A. I 130 
National Audubon Society oo 2 150 
Ohio Valley State Park Conference . 2 100 
Public meeting in city schools . . I 150 
College Science Club . I 100 
College Science Classes . . I 100 
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REPORT OF SIDNEY R. ESTEN, FIELD AGENT 
FOR INDIANA 


As successor to Alden H. Hadley, who on March 1, 1926 relinquished his 
duties as Field Agent for Indiana, my work began on that date under the same 
coéperative arrangement between the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties and the Division of Fish and Game of the Department of Conservation 
of Indiana. The work closed for the summer June 10, 1926, and was resumed 
September to. 

During the vacation period, the Field Agent was active in behalf of the 
Department and the National Society in delivering nine lectures to 895 people. 
For the general cause of nature-study and conservation, he also taught nature- 
study for five weeks to a class of 45 in the summer session of an Indiana Normal 
Schoal and attended five Boy Scout camps, each for a period of three days, to 
teach bird study to 250 boys. 

During the active work in the field, from March 1 to June 1o, and from 
September 10 to September 27, I covered 5.500 miles by means of an espe- 
cially equipped Ford car carrying lantern, literature, charts, one screen for 
night use and one for daylight work, 250 slides of the Department and National 
Association, and 400 slides of my own. 

The first month the work was slow until it became better understood. As 
it progressed, new and more efficient methods of presenting the message have 
been worked out. Slips giving bird-house dimensions have been printed and 
distributed to all schools visited as guides to bird-house construction. Pre- 
pared articles for newspaper advertisement are ready to accompany me over 
the state, printed post cards of various organizations are sent in advance 
announcing the lecturer’s presence in a town or city. Thus in every way we 
are trying to reach as many as possible of the ‘boys and girls’ between the ages 
of 6 and 25 in the state of Indiana. 

This year, special emphasis is to be placed on the increasing number of 
extinct species, the value of certain Hawks and Owls, and the destructiveness 
of the domestic cat to bird-life. 

Pages could easily be taken to describe the work in the state, which is of 
great pleasure to the Field Agent and, it is hoped, of equal pleasure to those 
who listen to the message. 

Briefly, though very inadequately, will the following statistical summary 
give the Field Agent’s activity from March 1 to June 10 and from September 
10 to September 27, 1926: 


Number 
Number of hours Number 
of talks lecturing of people 
Grade and parochial schools J, ——! 113 20,423 
High school groups ——e 47 10,525 
Normal school groups . 6 7 520 


College groups (Purdue University) Biology Club I 100 
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Number 
Number of hours Number 
of talks lecturing of people 
Junior girls’ clubs 5 5 140 
Boy Scouts > & 2% 250 
Civic clubs (Including Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 

Optimist, and Chambers of Commerce) ... 8 4% 415 
Womens’ clubs 3 3 55 
Parent-Teacher’s clubs — 3 1,050 
Teacher’s institutes I 1% 150 
General adult groups 6 7% 875 
Bird and nature clubs (both Junior and Senior 

organizations) 2 ee wre ae. ae 71% 510 
Sportsmen and Izaak Walton League groups. . 4 4 350 

Total : . 220 206% 35,393 


All assistance possible has been given by Mr. Lieber, Mr. Mannfeld of the 
Conservation Commission of the State, as well as Dr. Pearson and Mr. Hadley 
of the National Association. 

It is the aim and hope of the Field Agent to speak to over 100,000 people 
this year and to raise the Indiana Junior enrollment to 25,000 members. 


REPORT OF MARY S. SAGE, FIELD AGENT FOR 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


When speaking in the schools, I ask the children to remember any questions 
they care to ask and I will try to answer them. One little girl raised her hand 
and wanted to know “‘When are you coming again?”’ And that seems to be the 
question so many ask. But, owing to the increased population on Long Island 
and the number of new schools built, I am not able to get to the schools as 
often as formerly. Not only are the talks asked for in the grades, but the high 
schools are putting in requests for them, especially the biology classes. Today 
I met one of the principals and he told me he had very good results from the 
talks given to his four classes in biology and was very glad I could give him 
all the time I did. 

Since the last meeting, 130 talks have been given, many of them where I 
was able to use the slides now that I have a daylight screen and the fine stere- 
opticon which Dr. Pearson has let me use. It is a great help, as many of the 
rooms cannot be darkened sufficiently to show the pictures properly, and the 
hildren, little and big, enjoy the colored slides and ask many questions about 
them. I have traveled about 6,000 miles during the year, being able to cover a 
great deal of ground with the new ‘Birdie,’ sometimes having to start early in 
ler to reach the school in time for assembly or an early class. 

This year, the exhibit at the Nassau County Fair, Mineola, was a great 
ccess. While the space was small, we had as much room as is given for the 
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school exhibits, and, with the exception of the Red Cross, were the only one 
other than the schools, permitted in the Education Hall. Hundreds of leafleis 
were given out and all sorts of information pertaining to the work. 

So, as ever, I have to report increased interest and even enthusiasm among 
the pupils, teachers, and superintendents. I only wish I could be in more 
places at the same time, or that there were more days in a week, or hours of 
school in a day. 


REPORT OF HERBERT K. JOB ON WORK IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Again, with Mrs. Job, your Agent motored to South Carolina in early 
November and worked in the state until the middle of May. There had been 
a terrible drought in the state the preceding summer and there was wide- 
spread crop failure. This made a serious handicap for the financial part of the 
Junior Audubon Club plan. However, through ceaseless effort, 346 Clubs 
were organized, with 11,506 members, as compared with 307 Clubs and 10,788 
members for the previous year. 

The response and codperation secured were far more than even these 
figures would indicate. Hon. James H. Hope, a splendid gentleman, thoroughly 
enlisted in the conservation of our wild life afield, invited your Agent to make 
headquarters at the offices of the State Department of Education and work 
under the authorization of the Department. On this basis it is hardly nec- 
essary to say that every school gave a most cordial reception and enthusiastic 
hearing. 

For the coming year, your Agent is under appointment by the State De- 
partment of Education as Supervisor of Nature and Conservation Studies for 
the schools of the state, utilizing as part of the work the Junior Audubon Club 
plan. All seem to appreciate deeply the generosity of the patrons of this 
Association who have made accessible to the children of the nation at one-half 
the cost of publication this beautiful and inspiring educational material. There 
is every reason to expect large results in the state from our Junior work this 
year under definite official authority. 

In conjunction with this school work, which will bring some half a million 
young people under our instruction, and in further coédperation with the De- 
partment of the Chief Game Warden, A. A. Richardson, who is an able and 
ardent conservationist, your Agent is also to give a series of illustrated con- 
servation lectures for the general public throughout the state. 

This entire plan represents a state-wide drive on the part of the state itself 
to awaken and foster public sentiment for conservation of the natural resources 


and is nothing forced upon them from outside. Great credit is due to the public 
officials who are responsible for this advanced program and to the host of 
teachers and educators of the state who will help to put it across. Such Na- 
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tional leadership as this on the part of South Carolina is a boon to the cause of 
conservation. Those who know the amazing advance of their school system 
of late years are well aware that nowhere are there to be found more loyal 
and patriotic Americans than in the old Palmetto State. 

The wild-life sanctuary and refuge at Amston, Conn., is now conducted as 
a ‘State Game Preserve,’ under a club organization, with your Agent as 
manager of the project. This past season we raised 1,600 Ring-necked Pheas- 
ants and 70 Wood Ducks. In addition to stock birds retained, sales will reach 
about $4,500. 


REPORT OF FRANCES A. HURD, SCHOOL SECRETARY 
FOR CONNECTICUT 


The Junior Audubon Clubs have made a record year in Connecticut, closing 
with a membership of 18,067. One of the contributing causes to this result is 
the introduction of a nature-study program in the rural schools, but best of all 
has been the hearty coéperation of the superintendents, teachers, and pupils 


with our work. Our activities meet the approval of our State Commissioner of 
Education, who says: ‘“The service you are rendering is very valuable and is 
appreciated by those who know of it.” 

One superintendent writes: “I have long known of your work. If you are 
in our city, I should be glad to have you visit our schools and explain the work 
of and interest the children and teachers in your Junior Audubon Clubs.” This 
request came from one of the teachers: ‘Can you manage to put us on your 
list in the early spring? Last year when you were here a great deal of interest 
was aroused in the Bird Club as nothing had been done in this line for several 
years. This year, however, if you could repeat your visit you would find more 
than double the interest, as we have been featuring bird-study.”’ Could one 
refuse such an appeal? Another says: “Your talk has brought about some 
splendid results. The children, especially the boys, have declared themselves 


the birds’ champions and each day are doing acts to help them.” 

From a city superintendent of elementary schools comes this message: “It 
was indeed a pleasure and a profit to all of us to have you with us for the four 
full days which you so generously gave to our schools. I hope that for many 
vears it will be the good fortune of our children to have annual visits from you.” 

One hundred eighty-five schools have been visited and 585 talks given to 
over 75,000. These talks include those given to welfare and church clubs, 
community and parent-teacher associations as well as those given in the 
chools. During the summer a talk was given in Manchester, Vt., to the Garden 
Club of that city and much interest was manifested in Audubon activities. 

It has been a busy year for all of us, but the great interest shown in our 
work and the splendid coéperation we have everywhere met with has made it 
t most happy year. 
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REPORT OF ARTHUR H. NORTON, FIELD AGENT 
FOR MAINE 


The several local Audubon Societies and Bird Clubs in the state hav: 
maintained their usual activites and have done much to increase the interes! 
in bird-protection, the feeding of birds in winter and through the storms o' 
spring, and to encourage the breeding of birds in all suitable places near homes 
The snow remained on the ground much longer than usual last spring, and in 


late March we were visited by a large flight of Redpolls, plainly urged by 
hunger to the fields, roads, and dooryards. These dainty wanderers from th« 
north were greeted with warm appreciation by hundreds of newly aroused 
bird students who took especial delight in appeasing the hunger of the birds. 
Bird Day has been proclaimed by the Governor of Maine for the past five 
years. The present Governor, Hon. Ralph O. Brewster, who proclaimed the 
last Bird Day in the spring of 1925, this year discovered that “There is no 
He did express 
his approval of the observance of the day, thereby becoming a follower, rather 


, 


authority for a special proclamation dealing with this day.’ 


than a leader in this custom. Bird Day was observed more or less generally 
in the schools in various parts of the state. The interest in the exercises shown 
by teachers and pupils is genuine and enthusiastic. 

It is gratifying to find that Loons on lakes adjacent to tourist and other 
camps are coming to be regarded as attractions by some of the present-day 
camp proprietors. 

The winter of 1925-26 was favorable to the wintering of the thousands of 
Black Ducks which habitually pass this season along our shores. The small 
amount of ice on the exposed shores, and on some of the protected ones, made 
it possible for these birds to live without being fed. Whistlers wintered in their 
usual numbers and, with them, some Greater Scaups. Though Eiders winter 
regularly in very large numbers between Damascove Island and Petit Manan 
Point, the past winter an unusually large number wintered to the westward of 
this metropolis, or between Small Point and Cape Elizabeth. 

While the ice along shore was not serious to wintering water-fowl, the lakes 
and streams were frozen hard and were not released from their boreal fetters 
until later than usual. This forced the Canada Geese, which came in March 
and April, to congregate on the salt water, awaiting the opening of inland 
waters and the regions to the north. The assemblages at the favored stopping- 
places were very large indeed. 

The late spring and early summer were favorable to bird-life, without heavy 
rains at those critical periods when young birds are leaving the nests. From the 
number of young Laughing Gulls which have visited certain harbors this fall, 
it is to be concluded that these birds had a good breeding-season. Terns have 
multiplied at many of their breeding-places. The rather large colony of 
Roseate Terns which last year bred on the Lower Sugar Loaf, Georgetown, 
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failed to occupy the place this year, and were not found at any of the nearby 
ledges. Piping Plovers have continued to increase, and a number of new 
breeding-places have come to our attention this year. 

Two pairs of Bald Eagles which we have had under observation for several 
years succeeded in raising their broods. Ospreys are reoccupying some of their 
lost territory in southwestern Maine. 

Barn Swallows are again abundant, and we have been pleased to observe 
a number of flourishing colonies of Purple Martins in the Penobscot valley, 
from Belfast to Mattawamkeag and Medway, raised in houses maintained for 
them. Through a gradual increase the past thirty-five years, Meadowlarks 
have become very common throughout southwestern Maine where they now 
outnumber Bobolinks in many sections. 

I am called upon frequently in an advisory capacity and have given many 
talks on birds and their protection. 


REPORT OF HARRIET U. GOODE ON WORK 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


When your representative was engaged by Dr. Pearson for March, April, 
and May, for the purpose of organizing Junior Audubon Societies in the 
schools of Massachusetts, she had visions of serious objections, by school 
superintendents and principals, to the collection of fees. To her surprise and 
gratification, she found hearty coéperation with the work in practically every 
city and town visited. 

As it was desirable to reach as many children as possible in the three months, 


a systematic canvas of the school system was made. Every school visited 
organized Clubs. Much more ground could have been covered had it not been 
for additional visits necessary in collecting fees. As it was, 115 school buildings 
were visited, more than 25,000 people heard the message of conservation in 
groups ranging from 25 to 300, and, as a result, 298 Clubs were organized with 


9,486 memberships. 

Many of the schools on the outskirts of small towns are isolated and small, 
sometimes of only one or two rooms. It seemed that too much time was taken 
in visiting them, but on the return visit, to collect the fees, the joyous reception 
and the large membership (frequently roo per cent of the enrolled pupils) 
proved that it was time admirably spent, and that the enthusiasm and the 
opportunity for further study made the school talks in small towns of more 
value, proportionally, than in the cities. 

While the visits were largely confined to the elementary schools, requests 
were sometimes made for illustrated talks to the science departments of high 
schools, and were cheerfully granted, with a period for questions at the close. 
Similar invitations given by women’s clubs, Boy and Girl Scout organizations, 
and groups of teachers, after school hours, were joyfully accepted. 
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Upon one occasion a nature-walk on Saturday afternoon was well pa- 
tronized by teachers who wished instruction in identifying trees, birds, and wild 
flowers, so that they might conduct regular nature-walks. One school visited 
is planning a feeding-station for the coming winter on the school-grounds. In 
this particular school your Agent gave her talks to groups of two grades at a 
time, and afterward suitable locations for bird-houses and food-trays were 
selected. 

The growing interest manifested by both teachers and pupils is marked, 
and the increasing practical knowledge of the food habits of our common birds 
most encouraging. Your Agent believes that this acquaintance with wild life 
is largely the result of the Junior Bird Clubs. 


REPORT OF LILLIAN E. ARNOLD, JUNIOR CLUB 
ORGANIZER IN FLORIDA 


By a coéperative arrangement between the National Association of Audubon 
Societies and the Florida Audubon Society, I spent the time from March 18 to 
May 14, 1926, visiting schools in various parts of southern Florida for the 
purpose of organizing Junior Audubon Clubs. My work consisted generally 
of talks to teachers or pupils, although several stereopticon addresses were 
given in the evening. I operated chiefly in Sarasota, Clearwater, Tampa, 
Lakeland, and other towns in this general region. 


Many of the school children in Tampa are foreigners, being either Cubans 
or Italians, and around Tarpon Springs there were many Greeks, these being 
children of Greek sponge fishermen who work on this coast. In all, forty-six 
talks were given and Dr. Pearson tells me my work was quite satisfactory. 


REPORTS OF AFFILIATED STATE SOCIETIES 
AND OTHER BIRD CLUBS 


California.—The new Bird Sanctuary in Griffith Park, Los Angeles, dedi- 
cated under our auspices last year, has continued to develop interest on account 
of its own increasing charm and because of new arrivals among the birds. 
Park authorities have planted many shrubs and trees, have dug waterways, 
introduced waterways, and placed rock and willow-log pools. The inhabitants 
have rejoiced and we humans have rejoiced with them. Our Society held its 
twentieth annual meeting at the Sanctuary gates on June 23. Phainopeplas, 
Pewees, and a Black-chinned Hummingbird were nesting in the sycamores 
overhead. Reports showed that our educational program of speaking in 
schools and of redistributing Junior Leaflets rather exceeded last year. We 
have handled more than 4,000 sets of the National Association’s Educational 
Leaflets, besides hundreds of circulars of our own output. We have traveled 
far and filled towns and the great valleys of California with our programs to 
arouse sympathetic interest in birds. 

The President, Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, reports speaking 73 times to 14,000 
people. We have addressed Women’s Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
The Secretary has spoken 22 times. The Treasurer has been an active chair- 
man of ‘Birds and Flowers,’ Los Angeles District, California Federation 
Women’s Clubs, speaking many times on request and conducting a monthly 
conference. Our Director, Mrs. G. M. Turner, as President of the Rembrandt 
Club of Pomona College and Claremont and Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee has arranged eight nature and art programs and has also addressed 
seven audiences on topics relating to bird-life. 

Director Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, though ill at home, has never slackened her inter- 
est or efforts. She wrote 114 letters and 6 articles and destroyed nine stray cats. 

The Secretary has attended the presentation of a beautiful bird fountain 
by the Junior Audubon Society to the school in her home town, Eagle Rock. 
Boy Scouts were given tests on ‘birds,’ and the Los Angeles Girl Scout who 
won the Bird Finder Badge was tested for two hours. 

Various legislative measures have had our support. We publish a report 
this year with illustrations of the Bird Sanctuary and a Junior Audubon Bird 
Fountain. This is the twentieth annual report, and rounds out twenty years 
of earnest activity in California.—(Miss) HELEN S. PRATT, Secretary. 


Connecticut.—Our Executive Board has held five meetings at Birdcraft 
Bungalow during the year, and we have reason to believe that our efforts are 
bearing much fruit. The annual Field Day meeting, on June 5, was attended 
by more than 165 enthusiastic persons who braved a cold, rainy day to hear 
Mr. Gorst give a marvelous program of bird imitations. 
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The Society takes pride in being able to state that the habitat cases of song- 
and game-birds are being displayed at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, and 
reports come from many sources that they have proven the center of great 
interest in the Connecticut building. Several of the small specimen cases, 
which have been put into circulation among the school children during th: 
past year, are also included in the exhibit. The Society has completed thirty 
of these small boxes, and they arouse great interest wherever displayed. These 
boxes are about 8 by 15 inches, with a single bird or a pair mounted amid 
their natural surroundings, and the backgrounds of boxes are painted scenes 
from nature. 

The report of the Sanctuary warden shows an encouraging increase in many 
ways of the influence of Birdcraft. The Museum has been visited by 9,876 
persons, and, in addition, 53 classes of school children have been conducted 
through Museum and Sanctuary. There have been seen in the Sanctuary 131 
species of birds and 125 nests have been found, representing 27 species. Wild 
flowers that have been transplanted here and there throughout the grounds 
have made promising response to intelligent care and are thriving in their 
new home. The reports on the circulation of lectures, accompanied by slides, 
and the school libraries were given at our annual meeting, and both showed 
evidence of unabated interest in this line of the work. The Field Secretary 
reports an increasing number of requests for her bird-talks from schools 
throughout the state. We feel that the continued success of Birdcraft is 


summed up in the word ‘codéperation.’ Each unit that makes up this Society 
carries on its work so faithfully that success is bound to follow. The Sanctuary 
is so well-loved, so carefully kept and guarded, and the little Museum grows 
more perfect with each passing year. Our membership list is growing, and the 
annual Field Day brings encouraging response from old friends and new. 
(Mrs.) H. P. Beers, Secretary. 


District of Columbia.—In November we had an interesting meeting at the 
Zobélogical Park, and in December an informal ‘Get-together meeting’ where 
members told of any interesting bird experience enjoyed during the summer. 
Thirty-five persons, this year, took our annual bird-walk, when 29 species of 
of birds were seen, including 4 varieties of Woodpeckers. Our annual meeting, 
on January 28, was addressed by Mr. Brandt, and we have had a number of 
other good lecturers. Our five bird-study classes were the best we have ever 
had, the attendance of the children varying from 112 to 208, and the adults 
from 35 to 82. In addition to these classes, members of our Society have given 
talks in the schools and taken groups of children on bird-walks. 

For our own members, we had six field meetings on Saturdays from April 17 
until May 22. The smallest number going on one of the walks was 50, and that 
day we had a list of 99 birds. The Greater and Lesser Yellow-legs, Spotted 
and Pectoral Sandpipers, and 23 varieties of Warblers were seen. On May 22, 
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when the largest number of persons (88) went, the smallest variety of birds 
were seen (73), but we were all thrilled by the finding of a Bob-white’s nest 
containing twelve eggs.—( Miss) HELEN P. CuiLps, Secretary. 


Illinois.—During the year 1926 we have not had any activities out of the 
ordinary in the state. The interest in bird-conservation increases the demands 
for literature, and more than the usual amount of Leaflets and other material 
have been distributed. An active part was taken in the Annual Wild Flower 
Society Exhibit held in the Davis store March 15-20, the Audubon Society’s 
booth being one of the most popular attractions. Lectures were given, litera- 
ture given away and sold, and a very gratifying interest was shown in bird- 
conservation by the hundreds of visitors that stopped at the booth. The 
Society lost within the year two of its faithful directors, Miss Mary Drummond 
and Mrs. Emma S. Adams, both of whom had been ardent workers for the 
Society since its beginning. Miss Drummond provided in her will for a hand- 
some bequest to the Society, and during her later years, as she was unable to 
attend the Directors’ meetings, had been constantly in touch with its activities. 

Quite recently another former director, Frank Morley Woodruff died 
suddenly from heart failure. Mr. Woodruff had been for many years curator 
at the Chicago Academy of Sciences where his habitat groups of the region 
tributary to Chicago attracted much attention. His portrayal of the Dune 
region and the life-like arrangement of the shore-birds was particularly realistic. 

The outing on May 22 failed to be an ideal day, so that the attendance was 
only 105. The high spot of the outing was the great flight of Black and Common 
Terns that were seen following the nearby Des Plaines River. Following the 


action of the A. O. U. meeting last year, in planning to raise a fund for the 


perpetuation of Bird Haven, the remarkable bird and tree sanctuary which 
Robert Ridgway has created at Olney, Ills., the Directors of the Illinois 
Audubon Society engaged Norman McClintock to go to Olney and make a 
film of the birds, Mr. and Mrs. Ridgway and their home, ‘Larchmound,’ and 
the larger arboretum at ‘Bird Haven.’ The film is to be used in the interest 
of the Bird Haven project and will be available for use at an early date. 
Arrangements have been made for a joint meeting in Chicago of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club and the Inland Bird Banding Association, November 26— 
8, at the Chicago Academy of Sciences. The local societies have offered their 
active coéperation and indications are that this will be one of the largest 
vatherings of bird-lovers ever held in Chicago.—OrpHeus M. SCHANTZ, 
President. 


Kansas. —Meetings have been held every month and instructive programs 
presented. On April 15, the annual dinner was held in Wichita, and members 
attended from many parts of the state. Prof. Frank U. G. Agrelius, of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ College, Emporia, gave the principal talk of the 
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evening. His subject was ‘Voices of Birds by Bards.’ During the annual 
reunion of the Quad-County Old Settlers’ Association, which was held in 
Mulvane, Kans., on August 26, the Society, through the courtesy of George 
A. Blair, was given an opportunity to maintain a booth and to distribute bird- 
protection literature to the thousands who attended. 

This winter the Society will distribute 50,000 or more copies of the portrai 
of our state bird (Western Meadowlark) to schools throughout the state. The 
pictures will be a reproduction in colors from a beautiful painting by C. A. 
Seward, a Wichita artist, who has represented the bird with a typical Kansas 
background.—MADELEINE AARON, Secretary. 


Massachusetts.—The Society has entered upon the thirtieth consecutive 
year of its existence, being thus the oldest Audubon Society in the country. 
Under the able leadership of President Robert Walcott, it has continued its 
varied activities, doing its utmost to interest the public in the study and pro 
tection of useful and beautiful birds, particularly throughout the state. 

Its sixteen-page monthly Bulletin, which is sent to 5,500 members, enters 
this year on its tenth year of continuous publication of news and notes of the 
bird world. We believe it to be a valuable educational force. Its four bird- 
charts, booklets, and a host of educational pamphlets have been widely dis- 
tributed. A new 2,000 edition of Chart No. 2 has been printed. Its traveling 
libraries, lectures, and exhibits have been widely circulated. A registered 
attendance of over 5,000 visitors at its demonstration Bird Sanctuary at Moose 
Hill, Sharon, shows the interest of the general public in this unique teaching 
feature. Through continued judicious planting of shrubs and plants that attract 
birds, and thus are of interest to ornithologists as well as botanists, the Sanc- 
tuary has greatly widened the public interest in its work. A new pond is being 
built for water-birds and water-plants. The annual course of lectures at 
Tremont Temple, attracting an audience of some 1,500 people to each lecture, 
was an outstanding event. Prominent nature lecturers in the country 
Messrs. Gorst, Avis, Finley, Seton, and Burgess—were secured for this course. 

Two features are new in the work of the Society this year. Through the 
courtesy of the Appalachian Mountain Club, the Secretary led a two-weeks 
bird-camp at Mount Desert Island. Twenty-five members enjoyed this, got 
a preliminary list of 94 birds, and made a fine beginning of a study of the plant- 
life of the island. It is hoped that this may become an annual event. In April, 
under the auspices of the Big Brother Club of Radio Station WEEI of the 
Boston Edison Co., the Secretary began a weekly broadcasting of bird-news 
and notes, bird-stories, and bird-study for the benefit of the thousands of young 
people, members of the Big Brother Club, throughout New England, and, 
indeed, wherever the air carries the WEEI message. He goes on at 7 P.M. 
Mondays, and the service is to continue indefinitely. From its office at 66 
Newbury Street, Boston, the Society freely responds to all appeals for informa- 
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tion, advice, assistance, or encouragement in matters of bird-study and bird- 
protection, from whatever source. It welcomes coéperation of this sort. This 
service grows steadily, is widely extended, and, though to a large extent un- 
heralded and unrecorded, we believe it to be a very valuable feature of the 
work.—WINTHROP PACKARD, Secretary. 


Michigan.—This month completes four and a half years of service of the 
retiring Secretary-Treasurer, hence her backward look to measure the Society’s 
success reaches clear to the reorganization after the war interruption in 1922. 
The 46 loyal members of that day have become over 850, with the 1,000 that 
we have wanted to celebrate our quarter century practically in hand. Our 
(Juarterly News Letter, mimeographed for four years, has now become ‘The 
Jack-Pine Warbler,’ a printed 8-page magazine, illustrated with some of 
Walter E. Hastings marvelous bird photographs, and due to become larger and 
handsomer as funds increase. Our Junior work with teen-age boys and girls 
has developed slowly but satisfactorily, and we have plans for a new year of 
work in correlation with the schools. We have a new Traveling Lecture 
(lantern slides with syllabus) for circulation at a nominal rental among our 
members, the first set being nearly worn out with three years of service. Our 
last successful sale of Christmas seals, made up with the official seal of the 
Society, has started an annual custom. 

The twenty-second annual meeting, held in Grand Rapids, April 24, was 


the largest and most successful, due largely to the hearty codperation of Grand 
Rapid members. In connection with this, Miss Ethelyn Abbott, of the local 
schools, arranged what we believe is the most elaborate and beautiful bird 


exhibit ever staged anywhere. 

We have learned something about exhibits in the past four years, placing 
one regularly at the Michigan Education Association meetings each fall. The 
most worth-while of all was our Audubon Booth at the Michigan State Fair in 
Detroit, September 5~12. This was adjacent to the attractive Conservation 
Department booths, and drew thousands of visitors, eliciting many gratifying 
exclamations of delight in the beauty and value of the display. There was a 
steady demand for the books and other educational material we had on sale, 
as well as that for free distribution. We gave away 1,000 copies of the current 
‘Jack-Pine Warbler,’ 5,000 of ‘A Cat’s Tale’ (facetiously depicting the depre- 
dations of a pet cat), and 5,000 of an effective little leaflet written for us by 
Ex-Governor Chase S. Osborn, called ‘What Price Birds? What Speed Con- 
servation? What Good Education? What for Anyway?’ We still have a 
limited number of these three publications which we will gladly send anywhere 
for postage. 

One of the most important of our activities is the lectures given by our 
President, also both our Vice-Presidents, to schools, clubs, and gatherings of 
all kinds where interest in birds and conservation can be evoked. This personal 
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touch counts for more than any efforts from our central office, and we are gla: 
to make engagements for our officers wherever practicable —GENEVA SMITH! , 
Retiring Secretary. 


New Hampshire.—One of the most important things, always recognize«| 
as such, for serving both to protect birds and call attention of the public to th: 
fact that they are protected, and why, is the now not uncommon bird san 
tuary and the accompanying demand for more of them. In addition to those 
mentioned in our report of a year ago for New Hampshire, we are promise: 
that the areas within the state and Federal forests are to be made sanctuaries, 
conspicuously posted, and enclosed with a strand of wire definitely marking 
the bounds. One of our aims is to work for sanctuaries of suitable area in every 
county of the state to supplement these. 

In the Junior Audubon work, the National Association has maintained the 
usual number of Clubs with gratifying results, in which we have coéperated as 
opportunity offered. We have also added to our Traveling Library several 
books on birds written especially for children. We feel that too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the importance of enlisting the interest of the children 
the child of today, the citizen of tomorrow—each year bringing new recruits, 
necessitating annual continuance. There should be no let-up. What happens 
in case there is a temporary suspension of activities in bird-teaching in the 
schools is illustrated by incidents like the following: In one town, which once 
had a 100 per cent membership for Junior Clubs in the schools, and for the past 
two or three years was not kept up, the boys of the town made much havoc 
among nesting birds. In one specific case they entered a barn and tore down 
fourteen Swallows’ nests, destroying the young, a piece of most wanton cruelty. 
The boys were led by the son of the pastor of the local church. Another in- 
stance, in a neighboring town, where the school authorities had been rather 
averse to nature-study as an interference with the regular curriculum, boys 
were making free use of an air-gun against the song-birds. Fortunately, New 
Hampshire law forbids the sale and use of air-guns, so the attention of the 
police being called to these infractions of the bird and air-gun laws, the gun 
was promptly confiscated and the boys told what was what. Education and 
enlisted sympathy for bird-life is, however, the preferable ounce of prevention. 
—GEorGE C. ATWELL, Secretary. 


New Jersey.—Those phases of Society activity which have received the 
greatest attention during the past year have been the fight to successfully 
combat, as far as possible, the tendency to slump in membership and the 
educational work through the press and by means of lectures. The Bobolink 


protection measure, which was enacted for the second time in the legislative 
session of 1925, remained unattacked in the session of 1926, and it is doubtless 
on the books to remain without any real effort to repeal it again. No state 
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legislation has demanded attention on the part of the Society during the past 
year. For the first time in its experience, it has neither had a measure to be 
sponsored nor backward legislation to be combated. It has, however, done 
its very considerable part in behalf of the Game Refuge Bill pending in Con- 
gress and stands ready to continue so to do. 

The Society has furnished during the past year, through its Secretary, 
sixteen lectures at nearly as many different places in New Jersey; has continued 
its coéperation with the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and similar organizations. The Society regrets the loss of two 
members of its Board of Trustees, Col. A. R. Kuser, who had served on the 
Board since the organization of the Society, and J. Dryden Kuser, who had 
served for a slightly shorter period. At the business session of the sixteenth 
annual meeting, held at Newark, on October 5, the existing Board of Trustees 
were re-elected, with the exception of two already mentioned, whose places 
were filled by the election of Kenneth F. Lockwood, of East Orange, and 
Alexander Cairns, of Newark, N. J. 

The meeting of the Board of Trustees immediately following that of the 
Society at the same place, resulted in the election of the following officers for 
the coming year: President, Philip B. Philipp; Vice-President, W. DeW. 
Miller, Secretary and Treasurer, Beecher S. Bowdish. At the public session 
of the Society meeting, in the auditorium of the Newark State Normal School, 
T. Walter Weiseman, of Pittsburgh, pleased a gratified and appreciative 
audience with ‘Bird Manor,’ illustrated with his own charming motion pictures. 

BEECHER S. Bowpisu, Secretary. 


Ohio.—Steady growth has been the history of the Ohio branch of the 
Audubon Society, especially during the past several years, under the whole- 
hearted guidance of our enthusiastic President, William G. Cramer. 

It has been deemed advisable by the Directors to have only worth-while, 
authoritative speakers on the programs of the Society, and, with this in mind, 
out-of-town speakers were brought as a means of attracting the interest of a 
sated public. These lectures culminated in a most interesting moving-picture 
lecture by William Finley, given in March in one of the largest auditoriums 
and before a very enthusiastic audience. It was gratifying to hear the hearty 
commendations of speaker and pictures as the vast audience left the Emery. 

The plans for the coming year are based upon the same idea—evening 
lectures, including a return of Mr. Finley, and an expert to address the schools. 
KATHERINE RATTERMAN, Secretary. 


Rhode Island.—During the past year, routine activities were continued 
and various expansions, improvements, and additions were made. The bylaws 
were modernized, the Board of Directors cut from twenty-six to thirteen, and 
frequent meetings were held. Active subcommittees were formed. 
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The Secretary and Mrs. Alger, Chairman of the Membership Committee, 
were especially active in increasing the membership and general funds. Their 
activities resulted in the enrollment of 98 new members, and $761.50 were 
received from new sources, with additional pledges of over $600. These funds 
were collected for the purpose of taking care of the Kimball Bird Sanctuary 
and for the acquisition and maintenance of a new Sanctuary near Providence. 
Dr. Marion D. Weston is Chairman of the Kimball Bird Sanctuary, where, 
during the past year, an artesian well was installed and a caretaker employed 
from May to October. Mrs. Herbert E. Walter, Chairman of the Committee 
on Education, with the aid of others, provided a traveling exhibit showing 
wall-charts of birds, bird-baths, feeding-devices, and the like. This was ex- 
hibited at the State Fair, Rhode Island College of Education, State Teachers’ 
Institute, the lobby of a prominent Providence bank, and other places. Bird 
articles, prepared by Mrs. Walter and Mr. Childs, were published in the 
Sunday Journal. Lectures were given by Charles B. Floyd and Laurence B. 
Fletcher, on the work of the Federation of the Bird Clubs of New England. 
Officers of the Sportsmen’s Association and bird conservationists in general 
were invited.—HENryY E. Cups, Secretary. 


The Audubon Club of Norristown (Pa.).—The Club has continued to 
hold its quarterly meetings at the Regar Museum of Natural History. 

On October 2, 1925, our Vice-President and owner of the Museum, H. S. 
Regar, gave us an illustrated lecture on his recent trip to California and Alaska 
which was full of interest and charm. 

In December, 1925, the Club celebrated its tenth anniversary, and Mr. 
Regar gave a history of its organization, growth, and activities, as well as of 
the acquisition of the splendid collection of birds, and the like which the 
Museum contains. Following Mr. Regar, Guy C. Caldwell of Estes Park, 
Colo., was heard in a brilliant and beautifully illustrated lecture on ‘Bird 
Songs and Wild Flowers.’ William L. Finley showed some extraordinary 
pictures during his lecture on “The Cruise of a Naturalist’ at the March, 1926, 
meeting, while an interesting lecture on ‘Our Familiar Birds at Close Range’ 
was given by E. Wharton Huber in June. The Club has continued its bird- 
banding, recording of bird-migrations on its chart, maintaining a Sanctuary 
near town, and distributing much seed there during winter. Motion pictures 
on natural history subjects have been a feature at meetings, in addition to 
lectures.—ISABELL WALKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Audubon Society of Buffalo (N. Y.).—We had weekly outings for bird- 
study in the spring and fall. Members were supplied with printed schedules of 
the walks and also card bird-record lists for the trips. During the winter months 
our feeding-stations were kept supplied with food and were fine places to observe 
birds. One Western Junco fed at one of the stations all winter. A dinner was 
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given in honor of Guy C. Caldwell who lectured on ‘Rocky Mountain Birds.’ 
Edward Avis gave a public lecture which was well attended. The Junior Au- 
dubon Committee has succeeded in forming many Junior Audubon Clubs in 
the public schools. One large school reports a Junior Audubon Society in 
every room.—(Mrs.) CHANNING E. BEACH, Secrefary. 


Audubon Society of Manchester (Iowa).—Our Society numbers sixteen 
active members. The past year has been devoted to the study of birds, butter- 
flies, trees, shrubs, flowers, and stars, and was most pleasant and profitable. 
The Society has contributed to the general good of the city along these lines 
by adding many specimens to the bird-collection in the public Museum.— 
Lucy M. SHIMMIN. 


Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, Pa.). — Begin- 
ning in the early spring and continuing up well into the summer, a schedule of 
field-trips has been maintained. These trips have covered the region around 
Pittsburgh for 25 miles under the leadership of bird enthusiasts appointed to 
conduct them. Three longer trips, to Pine Lake, Ohio, Sandy Lake, Pa., and 
Hartstown, Pa., were participated in by upwards to 35 of our members. This 
fall a new series of field-trips is being enjoyed. 

The annual dinner was held in the spring, with an attendance of ‘190 
members. Norman McClintic, of the University of Pittsburgh, entertained 
the gathering with a lecture on the life-history of the Robin, the activities of 
the Beaver, and the winter life of the Pheasant. This lecture was illustrated 
with motion pictures. 

The members of the Society participated in the annual Christmas Census, 
and a composite chart was made up of the results obtained in the field by 
eleven parties. This chart was exhibited in the Caregie Library and an 
account of the census published in the local newspapers. Throughout the 
spring season a roll-call chart was maintained and publicly posted.—SipNEY 
Eastwoop, Statistical Secretary. 


Ball Bird Club (Maine).—Meetings held were as follows—September: 
Reception to new members. Roll Call—Summer bird experiences. Voted to 
send to Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for 
posters. October: Field Day at Cabbosseecontee Lake. Bird-Walk and col- 
lection of mushrooms. Talk on mushrooms, identifications of specimens. Bird- 
list of season read. November: Augusta Club entertained Winthrop Club at 
dinner at Hotel Wooster. Roll Call—Thoreau. Paper—‘Glimpses from Bird 
Land,’ Piano solos. December: Roll Call—Grosbeaks. Paper—‘Birds as 
Home-builders.’ (Exhibit of birds nests.) Paper on ‘Ferns.’ (Pressed specimens 
of native ferns shown.) January: Leaders appointed for weekly Bird-Walks. 
Paper on ‘Wild Flowers and Bees.’ Poems by Van Dyke. February: Exhibi- 
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tion of bird-houses and feeding-stations. Lists of winter rations for birds. 
Paper ‘Characteristics of True Nature Student.’ Music. March: Gentlemen's 
night, banquet, papers, addresses, quizzes. April: Club motored to Gardiner. 
Paper on ‘Mushrooms’; paper on ‘Rock-Gardens.’ Bird-Walk. May: Picnic 
at Belgrade Lake, Bird-Walk. Officers elected. Members identified 112 birds. 
Fourteen species were fed all winter at feeding-stations maintained by two 
members.—ANNnIE C. SturGis, Secretary. 


Bangor (Maine) Bird Conservation Club.—This Club was incorporated 
early in 1926. Through the gift of one of our members, Mrs. Samuel G. 
Prentiss, we acquired a small Bird Sanctuary in July. It comprises about 
2 acres, well covered with food for birds visiting this state. As it adjoins a city 
park and is but a short flight from our Memorial Bird-Bath, it is of much 
more service to the birds. The land is posted and the work of fencing will 
soon commence. Lectures were held during the winter months and field meet- 
ings were held, except in July and August. The work of winter feeding and 
provision of nesting-boxes was continued and some work done in the schools. 

In April, the Club held an exhibit and sale of bird-boxes, bird-baths and 
feeding-stations. This was well attended. School children brought many 
boxes for sale. Practically all that could be recommended found a ready 
market. Several of the boys have had re-orders during the summer, showing 
that interest was stimulated. We hope to have a three-day nature exhibit in 
November, to gain more members and also to instruct the nature-loving public. 

As this Club numbers only roo members, the work it has done may stimulate 
other small clubs to similar endeavor.—(Mrs.) PAuL HANNEMANN, Secretary. 


Bird-Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn (N. Y.).—During this, the seventeenth 
year of the Bird-Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn, the outstanding activities have 
been coéperation in the various efforts for bird-conservation and a somewhat 
intensive study of birds. Our meetings were always interesting and instructive 
and were so planned that all active members participated in the programs. 
Following are some of the subjects studied: Origin of the Bird and Early Birds; 
Evolution of the Bird in Recent Times; Structure of the Bird; Christmas 
Census for the Past Five Years, covering the regions of Manhattan, Staten 
Island, Long Beach, and Eastern Canada; Various Bird Clubs and their 
Activities. 

Mrs. E. B. Swinney, a member, was the speaker of the evening at two of 
our meetings at which she gave a delightful account of her trip across the 
continent, and we learned much of interest concerning the topography, flora, 
and bird-life of the states through which she traveled. In June, a large and 


appreciative audience listened with pleasure and profit to an illustrated lecture, 
entitled ‘Bird-Banding as a Method of Bird-Study,’ by Beecher S. Bowdish, 
Secretary of the New Jersey Audubon Society. One of our members, Lester 
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L. Walsh, has compiled a list of birds seen in Prospect Park covering a period 
of years, mainly from the records of Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Vietor, and 182 species 
are enumerated. Our meetings are held on the second Tuesday evening of each 
month, from October to June, at the Children’s Museum. We gladly welcome 
visitors and new members.—(Mrs.) L. B. Pumpran, Secretary. 


Brookline (Mass.) Bird Club.—From January 1 to July 1, this year, 75 
scheduled Bird-Walks have been taken. This included the regular Saturday 
afternoon or all-day Walks and others in the mornings and evenings during 
May. The number of persons on the Walks varied from 2 to 26, with a probable 
average attendance of perhaps 15. During that time a total of 180 species of 
birds were observed. On the three-day trip to Gloucester, in February, 36 
were noted, while on the Ipswich trip, over Patriots’ Day, 66 species were 
recorded, 53 of which were seen on April 20. Another party of ten Brookline 
Bird Club members and friends went to Martha’s Vineyard over the same 
holiday and were fortunate enough to see three of the now nearly extinct Heath 
Hens and to hear one give his peculiar, hollow, resonant booming. In all, 
42 species were observed. On the three-day trip to Ipswich over Memorial 
Day, the unusual number of 98 species were recorded, of which 88 were in one 
day. A Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, two Mourning Warblers, a host of other 
Warblers (17 species of them), and 12 Sharp-tailed Sparrows that allowed an 
unusually close approach were among the exceptional records. During July 
and August, walks were made on Saturday afternoons and Tuesday evenings, 
and the following species were added to the list: Kittiwake, Bonaparte’s 
Gull, Dowitcher, Knot, Yellow-legs, Screech Owl, Long-billed and Short- 
billed Marsh Wrens, and Red-headed Woodpecker, making a total of 189 species 
observed up to September 1. 

The Park Commission of Brookline has arranged for the land known as 
Putterham Meadows to be used as a Bird Sanctuary under the supervision of 
the Club. A committee has been appointed and already suitable signs have 
been posted. It is the plan of the Club to put up nesting-boxes and feeding 
stations as soon as possible. This tract consists of meadows and swamps; 
woods, both evergreen and deciduous; a brook and a marshy pond, so that a 
large variety of species should be found there. On the evening of May 25, a 
scheduled walk, 25 species were observed in a little over an hour.—(Miss) 
E11ZABETH STEVENS, Secretary. 


Buck Hill (Pa.) Nature Club.—Ours is a small organization whose purpose 
it is to offer nature-training to the hundreds who come to Buck Hill Falls in 
summer. Our fifteenth season, which closed August 31, was a gratifying one. 
The work covered a wide range of subjects, but bird-study received the usual 
special emphasis. Bird-Walks were taken twice weekly at dawn and two or 
three times a week at other hours. Again, this year, as a preliminary to the 
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regular two-months’ season, the Club conducted daily classes in bird-study 
throughout the month of June. 

While attendance at the June classes was limited to adults and advanced 
Juniors, the regular July-August activities were open to children of six years 
and up. Edward H. Parry, of Wyncote, Pa., the Club Director, took personal 
charge of the adult work, while John F. Lewis, of Shamokin Dam, Pa., and 
Miss Elsie D. Canan, of Johnstown, Pa., led the Juniors. All-day tramps and 
over-night camping parties featured the older Juniors’ season and permitted 
their leader to give much valuable training in woodcraft and Boy and Girl 
Scout work. 

The Club introduced four prominent lecturers to large audiences at ‘The 
Inn’; Charles J. Pennock, of Kennett Square, Pa.; George B. Kaiser, of the 
Pennsylvania School of Horticulture for Women; Dr. H. A. Surface, of Sus- 
quehanna University; and Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. The first-named confined himself to a discussion 
of birds. Under the editorship of the Director, the Club continued publication 
of the Buck Hill Breeze. It is a community paper, not a nature magazine, but 
it serves to give the Club activities and viewpoint wide publicity.—(Mrs.) 
MARGARET S. STRATTAN, Secretary. 


Burroughs Audubon Society of Kingston (N. Y.) High School.—Our 
first meetings of 1925 were devoted to discussion about our winter birds. 
Many agreed to construct feeding-stations near their homes. At the next 
meeting, several told of interesting results. 

One monthly meeting was omitted and the Conservation Club and the 
Junior Burroughs Audubon Society united to hear Frederic Dewitt, Game 
Protector, speak on ‘Game Preservation.’ 

In April, Mr. Dunbar, of the Science Department, very kindly gave his 
imitations of bird-calls. He also told us of some very interesting experiences 
in attracting birds’ attention. At this same meeting, phonograph records con- 
taining ‘Avis’ Calls’ were played and enjoyed. 

The Society has endeavored to keep up interest in birds, which is hoped 
will result in more careful protection of our bird-life——(Miss) Mitr B. 
OSTRANDER, President. 


Canandaigua (N. Y.) Bird Club.—We have passed another pleasant and 
profitable year. The eighth annual meeting and tenth for the year 1925-20, 
was held in June, with Mrs. C. H. Padleford, at Edgewater Point, on Lake 
Canandaigua. There were sixteen members and three guests present. The 
annual report of the Secretary was read. Officers were elected. 

Each monthly meeting has brought something of interest. Colored slides 
of birds have been shown and explained by members, talks have been given, 
and several letters shared. Mrs. Gardner received a letter from Albert F. 
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Stillman, a noted naturalist of California, who also sent nests of the Arizona 
Hooded Oriole and the Bullock Oriole. Mr. Park read a letter from a friend 
in Scotland about winter birds. Several letters have come from Mr. Verdi 
Burch and Westchester Bird Club. A sustaining membership fee of $5 was 
sent to the National Association of Audubon Societies. Forty-five pounds of 
seed and grain and seventy pounds of suet were taken by Mr. Park to Wood- 
lawn feeding-station. They were donated by Mr. Caple and Mr. Park re- 
spectively. Several rare bird visitors were reported, beginning with a beautiful 
American Egret that spent three weeks at the foot of the lake. Other rare 
birds reported were Barrow’s Golden-eye, Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, 
Mockingbird, Iceland Gull, and Brewster’s Warbler.—(Mrs.) Ipa C. KELLY, 
Secretary. 


Columbus (Ohio) Audubon Society.—Activities of the Society for the 
past year have consisted mostly in entertainments. Feeling that the more the 
Society can coéperate with other clubs, the more interest in birds they can 
create and at the same time enlarge their own membership, two of the en- 
tertainments were given in coéperation with other city clubs. William L. 
Finley, of Oregon, came in November. Judging from the applause it was hard 
to tell which enjoyed the entertainment most, the crowds of children in the 
afternoon at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium or the adult audience in the evening. 

Besides the outside entertainments, the members of the Club usually 
entertain each other at the first meeting in October with their summer experi- 
ences. This year, one told of his summer in England; another had spent the 
summer in France; and one in Yellowstone Park. The February meeting was 
held at the Archeological Museum of Ohio State University, with an illustrated 
lecture by the curator. Each year the juveniles have given an entertainment 

this time in May—with a very original program of bird dialogues and songs. 
The usual Christmas Tree for the birds was decorated for the Public Library 
grounds. Field-trips, with a leader, have been held each Saturday afternoon 
from March to June.—Lucy B. Stone, Secretary. 


Corsicana (Texas) Nature Study Club.—Our Club is teaching as well as 
practicing conservation along various lines of nature. This year, one of our 
members has qualified as a ‘Bird Bander’ and is doing good work. We had most 


interesting experiences in rearing successfully some young Chimney Swifts that 
fell down the chimney. I have the nest in our exhibit of nests at the library. 

The Nature Study Club is putting colored pictures of birds and wild flowers 
in the primary grades of the public schools and will give a talk with colored 
slides in the schools.—(Mrs.) R. B. Mottoy, President. 


The Dana Natural History Society of Albany (N. Y.).—We wish to re- 
port a year of successful work. The meetings have been held the first Tuesday 
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afternoon of each month, from October to June, and have been well attended 
and of much interest. As the object of the Society is to promote interest in 
nature-study, the subjects considered have been birds, flowers, and matters 
relating to astronomy and geology. At all but two meetings original papers 
have been presented by the members. At one meeting, Harry Raymond, of the 
staff of the Dudley Observatory at Albany, gave a most interesting talk on thie 
‘Winter Constellations,’ illustrated by charts and views shown on the screc 
Another meeting was held, by invitation, in the State Museum of Natural 
History, at which Dr. Rudolph Reudeman talked of ‘Lessons from Fossils,’ 
also showing slides to illustrate his subject. A reception was held in March for 
active, honorary members, and guests. During the evening Dr. Benjamin Boss, 
chief of the staff of the Dudley Observatory, gave a brief and interesting talk. 

In April of each year the Dana Society, in connection with the director of 
the State Museum, arranges for the annual Bird-Day Lecture for students of 
the schools of the city. This lecture is held in Chancellors Hall of the State 
Education Building. This year, Howard Cleaves was the speaker. These 
lectures, illustrated by interesting lantern slides, are always of great interest. 

Contributions have been made to the city schools to assist with the work 
of school-gardens and much has been done to create sentiment for the preser- 
vation of wild flowers. The year’s activities ended in June with a field-day 
enjoyed by a large number of members and guests. 

The membership of the Society is 75 active, 11 associate, and 20 honorary 
members.—(Mrs.) Aucustus S. BRANDow, Secretary. 


The Dayton (Ohio) Audubon Society.—The regular meetings of the 
Society were held the first day of each month at the Dayton Public Museum, 
with Miss Edyth Bucher, President. Interesting lectures, bird-study, and 
reports of observations afield characterized our programs. Several interesting 
and profitable field-trips have been taken by the Society, and it is felt that they 
are an important part of our activities. In this connection we are most happy 
to participate in the Christmas Bird Census. Much effort has been expended 
on the Junior Audubon work, and under the supervision of the Secretary, the 
Clubs have enrolled over 200 children the past year.—Epiru B. Srovztz, 
Secretary. 


Des Moines (Iowa) Audubon Society.—We have held regular monthly 
meetings from September to June, with a speaker for each meeting, and many 
of the lectures illustrated with lantern-slides. In early spring we procured 
sets of bird-slides from the Extension Department of the State University. 
These were shown and explained in many of our schools. 

On Bird Day, besides proper observance in our schools, we sponsored a well- 
attended illustrated lecture, free to the public, by George Bennett, of Iowa 
City. 
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We have held four field-trips, the Christmas Census and May Warbler trip 
having been most successful, and numerous groups have had hikes. Our com- 
mittee on Junior Audubon work in the summer of 1925 prepared a working 
bulletin for teachers. This presents subjects for study, tells how to organize 
a Club, and lists the worth-while bird-books in our city and state libraries. 
More than two-thirds of our sixty schools either have active Bird Clubs or 
devote one period a week to bird-study. Many have feeding-trays and bird- 
fountains; some have Martin-houses. 

The manual-training departments of several high schools have manu- 
factured feeding-trays which we have placed in parks, hospital grounds, etc., 
and have kept supplied with food, seeds, and suet. 

We have sent copies of Brrp-Lore to the Circulating Library, Y. M. C. A., 
and Broadlawns Hospital. In September of this year we had an exhibit of 
mounted birds, bird pictures, and literature at the Iowa State Fair, through 
the courtesy of the State Fish and Game Department. There were thousands 
of interested visitors. Probably our greatest achievement has been the es- 
tablishment of a Bird Sanctuary on the spacious grounds of the Des Moines 
Municipal Water Plant. Here, 200 acres, lying on the south bank of the 
Raccoon River, have been posted. Of these, 8 acres, on which about 800 shrubs, 
mostly native, and many species of wild flowers have been planted, and con- 
taining a pond, have been enclosed by a cat-proof fence. More territory is to 
be enclosed, and a movement is on foot to have the river-banks posted as a 
protection to migratory game-birds. 

Our newspapers have been very friendly to our efforts and our Junior Club 
work has won for us the privilege of sending speakers on bird-study before the 
Science “round-table” at the Iowa State Teachers’ Association in November. 

(Mrs.) Tont R. WENDELBURG, Secretary. 


Doylestown (Pa.) Nature Club.—We have enjoyed a pleasant and profit- 
able year. Several times we have had the pleasure of exchanging programs 
with neighboring clubs, and last Spring again broadcasted a program with 


‘Nature’s Awakening’ as the theme. 

Our work at Fonthill has gone on as usual in Wild Flower Garden and Bird 
Sanctuary, the latter being under the careful guardianship of the Junior Club. 
Our young forest of 400 trees at Fonthill has been enlarged by the planting of 
1,000 more under state supervision. Another project especially emphasized 
was propaganda among public school children concerning wild flower preser- 
vation. The children of this vicinity have responded well to this appeal. A 
poster on this topic, prepared in Doylestown public school, won much praise 
at the Biennial last June. All summer the Club has participated in the 
‘Flowers for Flowerless Philadelphia’ movement by sending flowers twice a week 
to that city. 

The Club counts four social red-letter days on its calendar: Its annual 
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meeting luncheon in February, attended by nearly 100, despite snow-locked 
roads and streets. In May we had as guests representatives of over thirty 
clubs at a picnic luncheon at Fonthill. In August we held our annual picnic 
on the beautiful lawn of Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. Carver, Glenloch, Buckingham, 
which made an ideal spot for the picnic supper and a most artistic stage for the 
play, ‘Pan or Pierrot’ given by some of the younger members. In September 
comes our Annual Flower and Garden Show, when the armory is indeed a 
bower of beauty, making a magnificent closing for our summer’s work. 
(Mrs.) Ipa K. Kirk, Corresponding Secretary. 


Elgin (Ills.) Audubon Society.—In June, the Club reached its twelfth 
milestone, and during ten years of that period, B. F. Berryman has been its 
president. Through his enterprise, subscriptions from 118 citizens of Elgin 
have been obtained for the upbuilding of the museum, which is open to the 
public daily under the supervision of Curator C. J. Adkins. It is operated in 
coéperation with the city officials, who are enthusiastic promoters of the mu- 
seum and its interests. In fact, the Mayor and several Commissioners are 
members of the Audubon Society. Meetings of the Society are held monthly. 

At the annual banquet, Rev. Joseph J. Burrows addressed the Society on 
the subject, ‘John Ruskin, Apostle of Nature Conservation.’ On Elgin Day, 
Senator Rathbone spike at Lord’s Park. There was music by the Watch 
Factory Band; also fancy dancing by little Miss Miller. In May, a special 
exhibition of 100 bird specimens was shown in town and prizes awarded the 
boys and girls for naming the largest numbers correctly.—KATHERINE M. 
McQvuEEN, Secretary. 


Englewood (N. J.) Bird Club.—This Club enters the twelfth year of its 
activities with a membership of 225. During 1925-26 two public meetings 
were held. In November, Dr. Frank M. Chapman, our former President, 
spoke before 100 members about his trip to Ecuador, illustrating his lecture 
with many beautiful pictures. On February 1, the Club held a joint meeting 
with the Izaak Walton League in the high school auditorium at which Frederic 
Wolcott, of Norfolk, Conn., gave a most delightful lecture on ‘Planting of 
Wild Fowl and Fishes in Connecticut,’ illustrated with wonderful pictures. 

In May, four unusually successful Bird-Walks were held under the patient 
and inspiring leadership of de Witt Miller of the Museum of Natural History. 
There was an average attendance of 20 members; about 40 varieties of birds 
were identified. A Savannah Sparrow and a pair of Black Ducks, both unusual 
visitors, were seen. Everyone was fascinated by an exhibition of the American 
Bittern as he stood 10 feet away and stalked his prey, unconscious of the 
spectators. 

During the early spring the Club coéperated with the Izaak Walton League 
and the Englewood Garden Club in a tent caterpillar campaign in which the 
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school children were paid for all tent caterpillars’ nests that they brought in. 
Interest in birds was stimulated and our treasury was increased by the sale 
of bird-boxes in the store of one of the local grocers.—(Mrs.) C. H. VAN BuREN, 
Secretary. 


Erasmus Hall (Brooklyn) High School.—Our chief activity has been 
bird-study, especially field-study. Early every Wednesday afternoon finds us 
in Prospect Park hunting birds with field-glasses. There has been an occasional 
trip to a greater distance. Sometimes, on rainy days, we have visited the 
museums. When some bird lecturer is in our neighborhood, we have a 
‘theater party’ to hear him. We read our Brrp-Lore, work up bird topics, 
and make scrap-books of clippings. The Club has accumulated quite a col- 
lection of illustrative material: Audubon charts, bird-books, lantern-slides, 
pictures, mounted birds which have come to us from old-time collections, bird- 
skins which we have prepared from birds that have been found dead, bird- 
nests, and short articles mounted for use. These we put on exhibit in the school 
or at the disposal of the biological teachers.—LILLIAN PALLISER, President. 


Halifax River (Fla.) Bird Club.—This Club exists to furnish inspiration 
for a serious collective study of Florida bird-life and to create in this region 
an increased interest in birds and a larger appreciation of their value. The 
Club serves as a common meeting-place for all residents and tourists who have 
either a serious or a passing interest in ornithology. It meets on alternate 
Saturday evenings during the winter season. The membership of 80 represents 
many different states, but most of the members are regular winter residents 
of Daytona Beach and nearby towns. 

On each Saturday morning, in the winter and spring seasons, interested 
members make field-trips along ocean-beach, river-shore, and to inland woods 
and swamps. The evening meetings are well attended, the average being 
about 60. Prepared programs of papers, moving pictures of bird-life, etc., are 
presented. Dr. C. W. Townsend, of Ipswich, Mass., was a speaker-guest this 
past spring. ‘Birds’ and Poets’ Night’ was, as usual, the banner night of the 
season. We gave prizes of field-glasses and bird-books for the best original 
papers on local birds, wirtten by school pupils. Two publications of the Club 
were issued: a ‘Key to Florida Water-Birds,’ and a supplement to the ‘List 
of Birds of Volusia County.’ The Club has sponsored the setting aside of the 
City of Daytona Beach, an area some 15 miles long and 8 miles wide, as a bird 
sanctuary. Warning signs have been prepared and posted on the local federal 
bird-reserves.—R. J. LONGSTREET, Secretary. 


Hamilton (Ontario) Bird-Protection Society.—During the year, six reg- 
ular meetings were held. We had lectures on the ‘Nesting Habits of Birds,’ 
‘Bird Migration,’ ‘Birds Seen from my Kitchen Window,’ ‘Canadian Sea Fowl,’ 
and ‘Ducks.’ We usually have one meeting during the year when members 
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are free to talk about birds. This year some ‘Difficulties in Bird-Study’ were 
discussed. A Christmas Bird-Census was taken and a spring-migration lis‘ 
compiled for the United States Bureau of Biological Survey. A_bird-box 
contest was held in the spring, when some well-made and well-designed boxes 
were entered and prizes were awarded to the winners. A new feature, this 
year, was a series of bird-talks over the radio given weekly by our President. 
These talks were greatly appreciated and the progress of the spring migration 
was eagerly looked forward to. 

A picnic was held in June. All members were notified by card and asked 
to spend the afternoon with the birds at a beautiful park outside the city. Our 
bay was in a deplorable state with oil from garages and factories. When the 
spring migration was on, there was a great loss of wild fowl. The Society got 
in touch with the local authorities and helped to clean the bay of the pollution. 
The schools were again canvassed for members, and our juniors given the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the birds through the National Asso- 
ciation Leaflets. A joint meeting was held with the Humane Society in local 
theaters, showing the boys and girls animal and bird pictures——Rusy R. 
MILs, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Hartford (Conn.) Bird-Study Club.—The past season has been full of 
pleasure and profit for the members of our Club, at the same time forwarding 
the general interest in birds and their protection. 

There have been seventeen evening meetings, which number included four 
exceedingly interesting lectures by Dr. Charles W. Townsend, F. Schuyler 
Matthews, Alfred O. Gross, and William L. Finley. These were open to the 
public and were thoroughly enjoyed. Two evenings were entitled ‘Indoor Field 
Meetings.’ The one, in the autumn, was on water-birds, and the other, just 
before the Warbler migration, was to familiarize the members with these at- 
tractive little birds before their arrival here on their trip to their northern 
homes. The meetings were held in the bird-room of the Morgan Memorial, 
where we had the mounted specimens to use for demonstration. 

Field meetings, to the number of twenty-seven were held and on these 
outings we were rewarded by observations of many rare and unusual birds. 

Beside the customary educational work in schools and clubs, the Club 
appointed a committee to coéperate with Dr. Gross, of Bowdoin College, in 
his study of diseases of the Ruffed Grouse. The Bird-banding Committee, 
selected last fall, has made a praiseworthy start in this branch of the work. 
One member was designated to assist our State Forester in providing bird- 
boxes for our state forests. 

Of course, as a Club 300 strong, we stand back of, and encourage, any 
movement or legislation, state or national, which has for its object the preser- 
vation of our natural resources and protection of bird-life—(Dr.) MAupDE W. 
TAYLOR, Secretary. 
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. Hattie Audubon Bird Circle of the Outdoor Art League of Louisville 
Ky.).—Occasional Bird-walks were taken by members through June, July, 
\ugust, and September, and were taken up regularly with the school-children 
the first Saturday in October, continuing through November. A number 
attended the meeting of the Kentucky Ornithological Society, in Bowling Green, 
Ky., October 15 and 16. Many species of migrating birds were seen. Bird- 
Walks for the public school children were again begun Saturday, March 6, 
1926, continuing through June. The annual program of the Hattie Audubon 
Bird Circle was held on March 5, at which James Speed, author of several 
nature books, was the principal speaker and John Berry showed many original 
Audubon prints. At the close of the meeting a reception was given in honor 
of Miss Hattie Audubon, granddaughter of the great John James Audubon, 
who is in her eighty-sixth year, but is a regular attendant at the meetings of 
the Circle. Hundreds of children have been on the Bird-Walks and many new 
bird clubs have been formed in the schools this year. The fostering of these 
clubs is considered the most worth-while work of the Circle-—(Mrs.) Merit 
O'NEAL, Chairman. 


Houston (Texas) Outdoor Nature Club.—The Club’s activities have re- 
flected the success of its slogan—‘Education, Recreation, Conservation.’ The 
first of these three purposes has been carried forward by lectures, nature-talks 
over radio, lantern-slide exhibitions in the schools, and constructive publicity 
in magazines and newspapers, supplemented by our mimeographed monthly 
bulletin, The Zephyr. For recreation, there have been automobile trips each 
month to places of particular interest, frequent hikes, and a delightful boat 
trip up the San Jacinto River to a wild spot in the famous ‘Big Thicket,’ where 
observations were made on many species of unusual interest. Our native flora 


and fauna have been studied in the field and by means of live specimens 
exhibited at our semi-monthly meetings, and in several instances these studies 
have resulted in new observations as to range, habits, and the like. 

More than three hundred entries were received in the Club’s nature-poetry 
contest, embracing Texas and the four bordering states, the decision of a 
committee of prominent writers and educators resulting in a tie for first prize 
between ‘Robin,’ by Marie V. Grimes, of Dallas, and ‘Pines,’ by Ellen D. 
MacCorquodale, of Houston. Tree-planting, bird-house, and holly-conserva- 
tion campaigns have been sponsored by the Club in proper season, and a 
movement to have a state bird chosen for Texas has aroused widespread 
interest in birds and outdoor life in general. Because it represents a definite 
idea and fills a positive need, the Club has taken its place among the civic 
organizations of the community, and not only works in harmony with other local 
bodies, but keeps in touch with affiliated societies throughout the country inter- 
ested in outdoor recreation, the preservation of National parks and beauty-spots, 
and the conservation of our National resources.—J. M. HEISER, JR., Treasurer. 
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Lake Placid (N. Y.) Nature Club.—The Club, less than two years olc 


has devoted its first year largely to discussion of organization and scope of 


activities. During its second year, the following have been some of its a 
complishments: Fifty bird-books, a large number of bulletins, pamphlets, an:! 
charts, and a full file of Brrp-LorE have been bought as the beginning of a 
comprehensive Nature Club library. This collection as increased will be in 
cluded in the library of the Lake Placid Club now numbering 10,000 volumes. 

Present membership now numbers 56. Five meetings of the Club have been 
held in which bird-life of the Lake Placid area was chiefly discussed. Prof. 
Aretas A. Saunders, of Bridgeport, Conn., gave one lecture in the summer of 
1925 and two in 1926, on plumages, songs, and other habits of Adirondack 
birds. Mr. Francis Harper, secretary of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
addressed the Nature Club in August on the small mammals of the Lake 
Placid area. Prof. E. M. Lehnerts, of Hunter College, New York City, spoke 
on the geology of this region. 

Five hundred acres of the Lake Placid Club property have been set aside 
as a Bird Sanctuary. A Nature Club member donated fifty-four Bird-Sanc- 
tuary signs, enameled in color, to mark this area. Winter feeding of birds was 
begun, including the erection of several permanent protected food-stations. 
Twenty Berlepsch nesting-boxes have been bought. A gift of 150 bird-skins 
was made by Mrs. E. P. Bicknell as a beginning of a bird-collection in the 
science museum proposed by the Nature Club. A library of Adirondackana 
has been started. This collection is to be paralleled by a science museum to 
illustrate Adirondack plant-, wild-flower-, and animal-life. Over 300 titles of 
books, bulletins, pamphlets, and other documents have already been secured. 
A card index of 2,000 or more wanted titles has been prepared. When com- 
pleted, it will be the most comprehensive list of Adirondack literature titles 
in existence, and will be invaluable to collectors of both museum specimens 
and related Adirondack literature. 

A small collection of geologic specimens has been presented. Dr. Charles 
H. Townsend, Honorary President of the Nature Club, has presented speci- 
discussion for installation of an aquarium to display game-fish native to the 
mens of the turtles of New York and also valuable bulletins. Plans are under 
Adirondacks.—Harry WADE Hicks, Treasurer. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Audubon Society.—The outstanding event of our 
year’s work has been the planting of four native California trees in the Bird 
Sanctuary of Griffith Park, owned and operated by the city of Los Angeles. 
Two of our trees were the exquisite blue Geanothus of the hills, and the other 
two were Fremontia, whose golden blossoms suggest the treasure of the ‘Forty- 
niners.’ In a beautiful address, our President, Mrs. Warren Holden, dedicated 
these trees to former presidents of our Society. Our principal contributions 
have been shared equally by the Building Fund of the National Association 
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of Audubon Societies and by the Leaflet Fund of the California State Audubon 
Society, which is doing a notable work for children. We also made a gift to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and contributed a shelf 
of nature books to the Girls’ Recreation Camp of Griffith Park. Being a 
federated club for many years, our Los Angeles Society has been drawn upon 
by both District and State Federations for Chairmen of the Department of 
Birds and Wild Life. This has enabled us to bring our work to the attention 
of the general public, and we believe has enhanced our value to the community. 

Our indoor meetings are held each month, in Exposition Park, where the 
beautiful collections of the Los Angeles Museum are at our disposal. We also 
have a field meeting each month for the observation of birds in their habitat. 
Other field studies have been arranged by our Chairman of this activity, Mrs. 
C. H. Hall, so that, in all, during the year our members have made 94 trips, 
studying 264 species of birds—(Mrs.) EsteLLe D. Dyke, Secretary. 


Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club.—It is now over a year since the death of its 
founder, Ernest Harold Baynes, during which time the Meriden Bird Club 
has been trying to adjust itself to working without his vitalizing influence. 
The main object of its endeavors has been to keep up the Sanctuary which he 
established in 1911 in connection with the Club. This we are doing as well as 
we can with our limited resources. We launched a campaign for a fund to 
perpetuate the Sanctuary as a memorial to its founder, and are glad to report 
nearly $2,200 raised, with subscriptions still coming in. This represents gifts 
from all parts of the country, and even abroad, ranging in size from small 
silver to a munificent gift of $1,000 from Miss Caroline A. Fox, of Arlington, 
Mass. Many summer visitors have made pilgrimages to our beautiful Sanc- 
tuary in the New Hampshire hill country. Two visiting clubs have had their 
Field Day with us, and all of our guests assure us of their accord with our plan 
to make enduring the work for bird-conservation here so ably started by 
Mr. Baynes.—(Miss) ANNIE H. Duncan, General Manager. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Audubon Society.—In February, on the invitation 
of the Izaak Walton League, of Minneapolis, we maintained a booth in the 
Nature Conservation Exhibit at the Twin City Automobile Show which was 
attended by hundreds of thousands during its week of existence. We showed 
about a hundred mounted birds from our own Museum and six electrically- 
lighted habitat groups from the University of Minnesota. We especially 
featured the habits of helpful varieties of Hawks and Owls in Minnesota by 
‘iving them prominence in the exhibit and displaying large posters telling how 
they benefit the farmer. Smaller cards told, in a line, some characteristic of 
the bird shown, such as ‘Better mouser than a cat’ for the Screech Owl, and the 
like. We distributed literature on bird-conservation furnished by our own 
Society and the National Association of Audubon Societies. Our booth also 
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contained an exhibit of properly constructed bird-houses and showed how an‘ 
what to feed birds in winter. On request, our Society furnished judges for an 
exhibit of bird-houses built by children. 

Our activities in connection with the public schools were more extensive 
than heretofore, members being invited to address many of our schools, also 
women’s clubs and Y. M. C. A. and radio audiences, on bird-life and con- 
servation. We gave a large framed picture of John James Audubon to a n¢ 
school named in his honor, and pupils of the school gave a program of songs, 
stories, and information on the life of Audubon in connection with the pre 
sentation of the picture by our President, William Kilgore, Jr., Curator of the 
Zoblogical Museum of the University of Minnesota. An exhibit of mounte: 
birds from our Museum was loaned to the West High School which is attended 
by over 2,000 pupils. 

For convenience in observation, our territory is divided into districts, and 
certain members assigned to each district. 

We made three scheduled Bird-Walks each week from April 1 to June 3 
and listed 198 species. At our general Field Day, on May 14, 115 species were 
observed. 

At our annual meeting, in May, the Society unanimously voted a Life 
Membership to Mrs. Martha Anderson Wyman, our first President, whose 
inspiring personality is still helpful to us though she is now absent from the 
city. Our Society is composed of 77 members and holds meetings monthly, 
except during July, August, and September. 

Our meetings have been well attended, and we have listened to addresses 
by Dr. Thomas S. Roberts, Dr. Royal N. Chapman, William Kilgore, Jr., 
and Mrs. Grace Alice Wiley, beside many of our own members. More than 
half our members are subscribers to and make good use of Brrp-LoRE.—( Mrs.) 
WILLARD W. Davis, Secretary. 


Missoula (Mont.) Bird Club.—The past year a start has been made 


toward organizing Junior Audubon Societies among the Girl Reserves, special 


talks on birds having been made by members of the Club at several of their 
meetings. An effort has been made also to create an interest among the Boy 
Scouts in the making of bird-houses. It is expected that more will be done along 
these lines this coming year. Some outdoor meetings have been held, but most 
meetings have been indoors, with very interesting programs, and were well 
attended. Seven new members were added to the list—CAaRoLINE WELLS, 
Secretary. 


Nature Club of Princeton (N. J.).—During the year there have been 
regular meetings at which Arthur Newton Pack, who is an officer of the Club, 
William Finley, C. H. Rogers, and others have given illustrated addresses. 
These have been well attended. The work with the children has been con- 
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tinued under the leadership of Miss Dorothy Compton, a member of the 
Executive Board, and instructor in nature-study at the public schools. The 
Junior Members have shown commendable interest in the work, and there have 
been several contests in which competition has been felt. Occasional talks on 
nature-study by Prof. W. M. Rankin, a member of the Executive Committee, 
also marked the year’s activities. The other committees have done valuable 
work, which is too various to be commented on individually. 

The special interest of the Club, of late, has centered in the summer pro- 
gramme, during July and August, under the direction of an engaged worker, 
Miss Edna Thomas. Besides classes, picnics, and hikes for children, there 
were a number of adult activities, including auto trips and a canal trip. The 
latter was a delightful occasion, well attended, and the journey on the old 
Delaware and Raritan Canal through the Jersey countryside was enjoyed by 
the members and their friends. An appropriation was made by the Club to 
cover the expenses of the summer work, which proved of interest, and was. 
especially worth-while in showing the people of Princeton what the Club’s 
aim is. A new departure is that many of the activities are being opened to the 
public without charge, the feeling being that the Club is performing a com- 
munity service by giving citizens the opportunity to participate in nature- 
study, nature-trips, and other such features of the programme.—W. NorRMAN 
PITTENGER, Secretary. 


Nature Club of Ulster (Pa.).—Our activities have not been great this 
year, yet we have 120 species of birds on our lists, although we have no very 
unusual ones to report. We have continued the transplanting of trees, shrubs, 
and plants in our Bird Sanctuary and have bridged the creek so that all parts 
of it are now accessible at all times. We have also paid the sum of $250 this 
year, besides the interest on our indebtedness, and expect to make the final 
payment next February, when we will feel that the Sanctuary is really secured. 
—Martua A. McMorran, Secretary. 


Newark (N. J.) Bird Club.—We have a membership of 162, and all are 
actively interested in the work, the safety and welfare of birds being the 
chief aim. 

The Club holds bi-weekly meetings from October to May, inclusive. Inter- 
spersed with the regular activities are evenings of enjoyment; hikes are taken 
to places..of interest, where the habits of birds are studied, sanctuaries being 
most sought out. Illustrated lectures, by special speakers or by Club members, 
are given during the Club season. Radio talks, with bird-calls, are also a feature. 
Other organizations are now seeking speakers from this Club, which shows 
wider interest in this wonderful work. The Club has found the method of 
‘aking a certain bird, learning its call and its habits, as most attractive and 
interest-holding, and familiarizes the members with each bird studied. Mem- 
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bers scatter food during the winter, and where it is possible, individual feed- 
ing-stations are maintained. Bird-houses have been given to schools and 
institutions, thus strengthening the love for and interest in birds.—(Mrs.) 
James P. CLEMENTS, Secretary. 


New Century Club of Utica (N. Y.)—This is a department Club of over 
thirty years’ standing. It has 500 members, owns its own Club-house, and 
belongs to both General and State Federations of Women’s Clubs. Its ac- 
tivities are varied, including the education of groups of its members in litera- 
ture, art, music, drama, history, civics, child-welfare, charities, household 
economics, and public instruction. The Club has also a Department of Science 
which makes it eligible to a membership in the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies. This Department studies, each year, some branch of natural 
history and keeps always its interest in the wild birds, on which the members 
report at the bi-weekly meetings. 

It has just given two years to the study of wild flowers, and has,.in the 
past, studied, trees, ferns, and birds, as well as astronomy, geology, and 
chemistry, all in a rather popular way. This year, it is to make insects its 
subject of study, using Dr. Lutz’s ‘Field Book’ and hopes to relate the study 
to what the members know of plants and birds. The Department of Science 
has recently aided in the purchase of flowering apple trees to be set out in one 
of the public parks of Utica. The Club has an ambition to secure, in another 
park, an arboretum and botanical garden of plants hardy in this northern 
climate, and, in connection with this plan, a bird-refuge has been suggested.— 
Ipa J. Butcuer, Secretary. 


Onondaga County (N. Y.) Bird Club.—The Club has not been particu- 
larly active during the past year. We have had the usual meetings, with 
lectures on various phases of bird-life, the most outstanding of which was a 
lecture given by our Dr. George Britten on nesting of sea-birds on islands in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Dr. Britten illustrated his talk with slides made 
from pictures he had taken himself, and with maps of the locality. The Junior 
work has made rapid progress under the direction of Miss Ada Harris. During 
the past year her committee has started seventeen Audubon Clubs in the 
public schools.—H. JANet Taytor, Secretary. 


Pasadena (Calif.) Audubon Society.—Our various activities have been 
continued through the year. The list of lecturers at the monthly sessions 
include Roland Case Ross, on ‘Birds of the High Sierras,’ accompanied by 
slides and bird-calls; Francis Fetlz, ‘Elfin Forests of the California Mountains’; 
Dr. Bryant, ‘Sea Birds of the Hawaiian Islands’; Dr. Alfred Cookman, ‘Birds 
of Canyon and Mesa’; Dr. John Comstock, “The Kaibab Forest of Utah.’ 
The popular bi-weekly walks, directed by our trail-leader, Mrs. Philip 
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Goulding, have included many fascinating bird-haunts from the salt marshes 
of Pleya del Rey to the higher reaches of the Sierra Madre mountains, which 
tower above Pasadena on the north, An open invitation to all bird-lovers to 
attend these trail-trips is always given in the public press, and often accepted 
by winter visitors. Mrs. Arthur Brisbane, an ardent lover of bird-life, was an 
occasional guest on trails to the haunt of the Canyon Wren and the Water 
Ouzel. Miss Eva Ward, after observing nidification completed, brought in a 
domicile of a Water Ouzel unique in its structure, as there were TWO openings 
to this lovely home, a door and a window, as it were. 

We have continued the distribution to members and visitors of a field-list 
of birds to be seen in and near Pasadena. One of our members, Charles Francis 
Saunders, had published, this May, a volume on the “Trees and Shrubs of 
California Gardens,’ in which one chapter is devoted to the Ombu Tree, made 
famous internationally. as it was in the House of the Twenty-seven Ombu 
Trees that William H. Hudson was born.—(Dr.) JACOLYN MANNING, Secretary. 


Read, Mark, and Learn Club of Providence (R.I.).—Several of our 
members have visited bird-reservations, fed the birds in winter, and are all 
interested in every movement for the protection of birds and animals.—(Miss) 
Harriet C, Epmonps, Secretary. 


Rockford (Ills.) Nature-Study Society.—This Society exists for the pur- 
pose of studying and enjoying the things of nature and for the conservation of 
natural resources. During the year 1926 we sponsored twelve field-trips and 
five indoor meetings. The field-trips occurred on the first Saturday of each 
month and included a picnic lunch, with coffee served by a committee. During 
the winter months, in addition to the usual picnic, an indoor meeting is held 
at which a talk is given on some subject of interest to nature-lovers. At present 
we are collecting data on the flowers of northern Illinois, with a view of pub- 
lishing the same. Each year a bird-list is compiled by members and published 
in a local paper. This has proven to be a great help to bird-lovers of the 
vicinity. —CousiE Fox, Secretary. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Bird Club.—The Club aims to stimulate interest in bird- 
study and thereby further bird-protection. A special effort is made to interest 
school children in birds, and they have charge of the Bird Christmas Trees, 
some six in number, that are prepared each year. The annual meeting of the 
Society was held in November, with a luncheon and delightful interchange of 
vacation experiences, Resolutions were adopted to send a letter of thanks to 
one of the members of the Club, Otto Widmann, in recognition of his services 
\o bird-study in the publication, several years ago, of “The Birds of Missouri.’ 
luring April, four Bird-Walks are held, with a final all-day trip on the first 
Saturday in May, At Christmas-time, a census is taken for Brrp-LoRE,— 
(Miss) CLARA BLATTNER, Secretary. 
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St. Petersburg (Fla.) Audubon Society.—Our chief work, the past year, 
has been the campaign for the naming of a state bird. This campaign carried 
the idea to all public schools of Florida as well as to the clubs. Teachers were 
asked to choose a number of the most useful native birds from the standpoint 
of their economic value to crops, health, and the trees, and to have their 
classes study them with the use of the Junior Audubon Leaflets, combining 
beauty and song in the choice when possible. In some places, traveling bird- 
cases were improvised to use in rural schools and it was from these schools 
that the largest number of 100 per cent votes came. Reports had been receive« 
from three-fourths of the new schools when the closed count was made, but 
they continued to come in after the campaign till a little over 200,000 of the 
possible 289,700 pupils in the public schools had voted to make the Mocking- 
bird the state bird of Florida. The Cardinal received almost 2,000 votes, but 
since sentiment gives that bird to Kentucky and it has recently been legalized, 
the vote was not considered. A number in a boys’ school voted for the Buzzard, 
and when the school was visited, out of curiosity, the Committee found the 
boys building airplanes and recalled Bradford Torrey’s writing “Who seeing 
the Buzzard in flight would not be a Buzzard?” The next session of Legis- 
lature will be asked to legalize the selection of the Mockingbird as the state 
bird of Florida. 

The Society has carried on its regular work in the schools, giving its prizes 
of $5 for first bird-house having a family of birds; field-glasses for best list of 
birds seen in a specified hike; and Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson’s books for best stories 
written about birds observed or studied in school from charts and Junior 
Audubon Leaflets. There have been semi-monthly meetings during the winter, 
with many noted speakers and lecturers on ornithological subjects.—(Mrs.) 
KATHERINE B. Tipretts, President. 


San Diego (Calif.) Society of Natural History.—Incorporated on October 
9, 1874, the San Diego Society of Natural History can now look back over 
fifty-two years of continuous activity. Of late years, the widely growing 
popular interest in natural history has been actively fostered by the Society 
through nature-study in both city and rural schools, through lectures, and 
through outdoor excursions. An idea of the scope now reached by the Society 
in public education may be gained from the following figures for the year 
July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926: 4,881 persons were conducted, under competent 
guidance, on 36 natural-history walks or excursions; 11,900 persons attended 
the winter series of 26 Sunday afternoon lectures in the Society’s Museum, 
Balboa Park; 2,812 persons attended 23 lectures by members of the Museum 
staff elswehere in the city; and 96 school classes were given instruction at the 
Museum, including 204 students of the senior high school, who used the 
Society’s specimens for their final examinations in bird-study. 
The Society employs on its Museum staff a County Supervisor of Nature- 
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Study, who, by personal visits to the country schools, by bulletins, corres- 
pondence, and talks to both children and adults, gives the rural population a 
greater understanding of the things in nature by which they are surrounded. 
With illumination provided by an automobile storage battery, he is able to 
give illustrated lectures in even the remotest corners of the county, where 
electric current is not available. In addition, the Society works in the closest 
codperation with the Supervisor of Nature-Study in the city schools, and sup- 
plies him with many of the specimens he requires. We actively sponsor the 
organization of Junior Audubon Clubs among the young people. 

The exhibits in the Society’s Museum are designed primarily to arouse an 
interest in and aid in the identification of southern California wild life. The 
bird-cases emphasize in their labels the conservation viewpoint. One of the 
new exhibits installed during the past year explains, once more, the value of 
useful Hawks and Owls—a lesson which at last is beginning to be heeded in 
the community.— JOHN W. SNYDER, Secretary. 


Saratoga (N. Y.) Bird and Nature Club.—During the last year our Club 
has held eight monthly meetings. The subjects were as follows: September— 
‘The Raven, Weaver birds, Hammers, and the Gardiner Birds’ by Club mem- 
bers. October—‘Our Native Trees,’ a most instructive and delightful paper 
by L. James. November—the subject of ‘Butterflies,’ given by John L. Irons, 
was fully illustrated by the microscope and greatly enjoyed, and George R. 
P. Shackelford also spoke on ‘Ants’ and selections describing them were read 
from Mark Twain and Bishop Overs. January—Prof. Karl C. Hyde, of 
Widmon College, gave a paper on ‘Mushrooms and Toadstools,’ minutely 
describing and illustrating them most interestingly by pictures. February— 
‘Historic Trees’ were most ably described by Prof. Ray W. Pettingill, of 
Skidmore College, a paper on Darwin was read, and $10 was subscribed for 
the Endowment Fund of the Meriden Bird Club Sanctuary. April—an in- 
structive talk was given by Frank C. Hooper, of Glen Falls, N. Y., on ‘Geo- 
logical Formation of the North American Continent,’ specializing on New York 
State and our own county; the lecture was illustrated by maps and charts. May 

a paper on John Muir was read by a Club member. June—a proposed field 
meeting was omitted due to sickness. Looking back over the year we feel it 
has been profitable and worth recalling —CARoLine C. WALBRIDGE, Secretary. 


Savannah (Ga.) Audubon Society—Our membership the past year has 
heen maintined to advantage, although our activities have not been great. 
In March, Dr. Charles W. Townsend, of Boston, was in Savannah and gave 
\o a group of the Society, at the home of its President, a delightful talk on his 
‘railing of Audubon down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and into Labrador. 
| wenty-six members spent a day (May 15) on Ossabaw Island, inspecting 
‘he large and, owing to its being privately owned and thoroughly protected, 
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rapidly growing colony of Egrets. The proprietor, Dr. H. N. Torrey, showed 
the Society every courtesy, and by his cordial coéperation and assistance mack 
the day one long to be remembered by every member of the party. 

On May 23, a few members went to a small sand island below Savannah 
which has been made by Government dredging operations and on whic! 
Least Terns were breeding. Eggs were very abundant but no young wer 
found. Black Skimmers were seen in great numbers but they had not begun 
nesting. Specimens of the rare Gull-billed Tern were seen, identified, and 
three nests with eggs were found. On June 23, more nests were found. Thes 
were placed more closely together than were those of the Least Terns, and 
when, on being approached, the great mass of handsome birds rose it 
afforded a very interesting and most unusual sight.—H. B. SKEELE, President. 


Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club.—Under the inspiring Jeadership of the Presi 
dent, Mrs. Francis H. Coffin, we have enjoyed a most successful year. In 
September, 200 people registered for the Extension Course in Nature Study 
conducted by Prof. George Green, head of the Nature Department of State 
College. We believe the influence of this course will be definitely felt. On 
Arbor Day, in memory of E. H. Baynes, founder of this Club, 24 Cornsu 
florida (Flowering Dogwood) were planted near Lake Everhart, in Nay Aug 
Park. In December, the President was appointed Chairman of the Bird Com- 
mittee of the State Federation of Pennsylvania Women (an affiliation of 470 
organizations). This is a matter of great pride to our Club. Winter-feeding 
was carried on on a larger scale than usual. 

The Birds’ Christmas Tree program in Nay Aug Park was attractively 
presented by the Audubon School Junior Club. The midwinter class, con- 
ducted by Prof. R. N. Davis, was held, as usual, at the Everhart Museum. 
The Outdoor League, a group of nature organizations, at the instigation of the 
Bird Club, added to their course of motion pictures, a lecture by William L. 
Finley. As a result of the early morning walks, from Arbor Day to Memorial 
Day, three times a week under expert leadership, the census has reached 138. 

At the annual meeting of the Conservation Council of Pennsylvania, held 
in Harrisburg, in May, recommendations of the Committee on Birds (of 
which our President, Mrs. Coffin, is Chairman) were passed unanimously by 
the Council. These included an immediate urging of the passage by Congress 
of the Migratory Bird Refuge and Marsh Land Conservation Bill. The Club 
was represented at the Congress of the American Ornithological Union in New 
York City in November by four members, and at the Biennial Convention of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in Atlantic City, in May, by two 
members. An important feature of the year has been the sending out, quarterly, 
to each member of the Club, a letter written by the President, Mrs. Coffin, 
thus keeping the entire membership in close touch with the activities of the 
Club and the needs of our friends, the birds—ELEANoR P. Jones, Secretary. 
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Southern Pines (N. C.) Bird Club.—Due to the influence of the late 
John Warren Ashorn, of Pine Bluffs, N. C., this Bird Club was organized on 
February 26, 1926, at the. home of Dr. Read, 1o members joining, with yearly 
dues 50 cents. At each meeting one hour’s hunt was held in the field, followed 
by a business meeting. A rule was made that at least two must identify each 
bird. Badges were given as follows: First-Class Scout (green ribbon, printed), 
75 birds, won by 12 members. Second-Class Scout (yellow ribbon, printed), 
50 birds, won by 10 members. There were 114 species identified and 159 birds 
seen, including females and immature males, as well as many nests. Thomas 
P. Ivy was elected President. His death occurred June 11, 1926, at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Richmond, Va. His passing was deeply regretted. Mary M. Maither, 
Vice-President, has since presided. A talk was given by M. P. Skinner, of the 
Roosevelt Wild Life Experiment Station, of Syracuse, N. Y., on the ‘Birds of 
Yellowstone Park,’ followed by Dr. Achorn on ‘Bird Golf.’ An illustrated talk 
by W. F. Ambrose, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada on ‘Bird-Notes,’ was very 
much enjoyed, and he also spoke to the High School students. Much interest 
has been shown in the activities of the Club, hotels and homes being opened 
for meetings, several luncheons given, and Mr. Cramer, of the Highland 
Pines Inn, elected Honorary President.—(Mrs.) Hoyt SHaw, Secretary. 


Spokane (Wash.) Bird Club.—During the past year we held monthly 
meetings from September to May inclusive. The Assembly Hall of the Old 
National Bank Building was usually comfortably filled by members and 
visitors. The programme covered a wide field of subjects and elicited much 
interest and discussion. Some of the papers read were: Report of 3,300-mile 
trip though seven western states by Mr. Bruce and Prof. Bonser; illustrated 
talk on ‘Migration’ by Mr. Roberts; ‘Bird Life among the Indians’ by Mr. 
Graves; ‘Birds of Mexico’ by Charles Pease, and ‘Bird-Life at Bay Ocean’ 
by Miss Nettie Cooke. Field-walks were frequently taken in the fall and 
spring, and reports made. Many inquiries as to the identity of birds have 
come from out-of-town districts, and answered. 

Prof. Frank Toverts, a member of the Club, acting upon a suggestion made 
at one of the meetings, formed a class in ornithology, held weekly, and at the 
end of the term many of the pupils joined the Bird Club. Eleven years ago, 
when our Club started, we laid the foundation of a museum of natural history 
by collecting specimens of birds, nests, and eggs, renting a room, and employ- 
ing a curator. This was soon consolidated with the Western. Washington 
Historical Society, and named the Public Museum. This organization has 
grown so rapidly that it is now one of the finest museums in the Northwest, 
filling twenty rooms in a large building, donated for the purpose by one of 
the wealthy families of the city. Financial support is derived from city and 
county taxes and contributions from members of the Society.—J. W. GRAVEs, 
Secretary. 
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Stanton (Maine) Bird Club.—Interest in our work steadily increases 
We have 42 new members. Our thirteen morning migration walks, during 
which we saw 72 kinds of birds, had an average attendance of 20 seniors an« 
juniors. On Arbor Day more than a hundred people came out at 7 in th 
morning to see the Juniors plant a tree. Special walks on legal holidays, 
Sunday afternoons, and three Bird Vesper Walks were well attended. Illus 
trated lectures on ‘Brittany’ by Prof. Blanche Townsend of Bates College: 
on ‘Katahdin’ by Hon. Willis E. Parsons, State Fish and Game Commissioner; 
and on the ‘History and Diseases of the Ruffed Grouse’ by Philip La France, 
of Bowdoin College, were features of our programme. Through the courtesy) 
of Bowdoin College, our Club was invited to attend lectures by William Finley 
and Prof. A. A. Allen, at Brunswick. 

Our Stanton Bird Sanctuary, Thorncrag, has been, as ever, an all-season 
joy and incentive to the study of nature. Plans are under way to dam a tiny 
stream and provide a pool that will attract wild fowl. A charming rustic 
cabin has been built in the Sanctuary by the Outing Club of Bates College, 
which, with us, shares the privileges of the Sanctuary. 

At the Pageant of Progress in the Armory, which lasted a week, we had a 
special exhibit, showing the exterior of a pretty little house, equipped with 
every device for winter bird-feeding. The afternoons and evenings were each 
assigned to different groups of members who specialize in different forms of 
bird conservation. Bird-nests; bird-houses and their construction by those 
who build them; bird-study, illustrated by Audubon charts and mounted 
local birds; bird-attraction by those most successful in this line; bird-books 
and literature shown by our city librarian; bird-study in schools by the Junior 
Audubon Clubs were all featured during the week, and Audubon Leaflets were 
distributed to the hundreds who saw the exhibit. During the winter more 
than 1,000 pounds of sunflower seeds were fed to large flocks of Evening Gros- 
beaks and the usual winter birds by the Club and others interested.—(Mrs.) 
C. E. Norton, Secretary. 


Staten Island (N. Y.) Bird Club.—This Club has continued to hold the 
monthly walks, which became a feature in its activities about seven years ago. 
The attendance at these walks has often been 50 persons who, led by Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Stryker, have had an opportunity to observe birds and also 
plants and other objects of natural history. The walks have gradually taken 
a social aspect, sometimes terminating in an informal meeting at the residence 
of some hospitable member. Mrs. L. A. Dreyfus, Mrs. A. A. Rottmann, Mrs. 
Joseph C. Sequine, Mrs. John B. Handley-Greaves, Mrs. A. Johnson, Mrs. 
Frank Rudstrom have each entertained the Club at their homes. Mr. Davis 
has made use, for this purpose, of the historic Perine House, the home of the 
Staten Island Historical Society, of which he is also president. The growth of 
the Club has been rapid, particularly on the south shore of the Island where, 
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in consequence, it has become necessary to arrange additional walks. One of 
these ended pleasantly at the home of Miss M. G. Shanks, in Tottenville. 

Indoor meetings have afforded opportunities for interesting lectures, usually 
illustrated by stereopticon views or motion pictures. The speakers have been: 
Mrs. Edna E. Snow, on ‘Bird Life in Florida’; Edward Avis, on ‘Floridian 
Experiences’; Herbert F. Stone, on ‘Extinct Birds’; Dr. James P. Chapin on 
‘Wild Life’; Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, on ‘Birds of Lapland’; S. Harmsted Chubb, 
on ‘Sea Bird Cities of the Atlantic.’ Lectures on ‘Staten Island Birds and 
Their Conservation’ have been given in the Museum, in several schools, 
churches, and the like, by Mr. Stryker about once a month. 

The practical work of the Club has included the maintenance of its winter 
feeding-stations for birds, constant warfare on illegal shooting, and propaganda 
in favor of natural park areas as shelter for birds. It has also made contribu- 
tions from its treasury to the Staten Island Public Museum for the purpose 
of especially mounting birds that have met death by accident or of providing 
lantern-slides for its educational lectures—C. W. LENG, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Sussex County (N. J.) Nature-Study Club.—During the year we offered 
two prizes, one of $5 and one of $3, to the seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
the county schools for the best essays on the ‘Economic Value of the Wild 
Birds to the Farmer.’ We also placed bird-charts in show-windows of business 
places or banks in two towns, Andover and Newton, changing the pictures 


every week or two during the summer months. These showed the birds that 
might be seen at that time. Our list of birds for last year showed 130 different 
species. Our lists for this year are not complete. The lists of wild flowers 
were about 230.—(Miss) ELLEN CONNELL, Secretary. 


West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club.—During the past year the Club has 
grown in numbers and usefulness. Gifts of three valuable egg collections have 
been received. These are placed where they can be used by students in this 
line. The Program Committee has provided meetings of rare interest. One 
of the new phases was “The Budget Box.’ This contained original material 
from the pen of the members. It was opened and the contents read at one of 
the meetings without the writers’ names being given. Mr. Charles Pennock 
brought valuable contributions from the bird-life in Florida, especially in the 
Okeechobee Lake region. Reports of nature experiences in Europe were given 
by two of the members. An interesting account of a member’s visit to the 
Burrough’s home and to Dr. Barrus’ was enjoyed at another meeting. Mr. John 
Carter, of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, entertained the Club by 
telling of the Warblers. This was illustrated by the use of the Club’s bird-skins. 

The trip to the Susquehanna River during the height of migration was a 
fine one this year. School children were again helped in their field-work, and 
plans for systematic study are under way to assist in the work this school year. 
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Through the schools, where several Club members are engaged, the daily press, 
the lectures by Club members, and by the fine bi-weekly meetings this com 
munity continues to grow in its interest in the wild bird-life—Lm1an W. 
Prerce, Secretary. 


Wyncote (Pa.) Bird Club.—To help spread the gospel of ‘a sane con 
servation of wild life, and especially to awaken a comprehension of the beauty 
and the value of our native birds, is till the aim of the Wyncote Bird Club. 
To this end, there have been the usual monthly meetings, tramps, picnics, 
illustrated lectures. The annual meeting at Beaver College, Jenkintown, wa: 
& great success. Edward Avis always arouses enthusiasm with his beautiful 
slides and wonderfully accurate bird-call mimicry. Our President gave a 
number of bird and wild flower conservation talks, illustrated by colored slides 
made largely from pictures taken by our Secretary. 

Many of the young people of the community are responding to the birds’ 
own plea for fairness and justice, as interpreted through photographs showing 
some of them exhibiting a willingness to meet human folks half way and 
more! These young folks, Boy and Girl Scouts and like organizations, have 
joined with the Club in urging the preservation of natural bird-havens for 
present and future human welfare and happiness. Black-capped Chickadees 
delight in the little Virginia peanuts, shelled and roasted, with which the half 
cocoanut shell is kept filled by us. About two feet from the window the shell 
hangs in plain view of the human folks indoors and is visited frequently by all 
the winter resident birds. It is a simple, inexpensive peanut counter holding 
attraction for both birds and humans.—( Miss) ISABEL STEVENSON, Secretary. 


Wyoming Valley (Pa.) Audubon Society.—Our Society may be likened 
to a dead thing whose spirit refuses to depart. For lack of interest, meetings 
have been dropped entirely. Several members, however, whole-heartedly work 
for the cause in every possible way. One of these is chairman of the Nature 
Committee of a large women’s club; another is president of a County Federa- 
tion of Clubs and has created a nature department there; while still another 


holds herself always ready to give bird-talks to schools, women’s clubs, and 
elsewhere. Each spring we place a bulletin board in the public library, for 
the recording of migrant birds—much interest is taken in them, and a goodly 


number of birds reported. 

A splendid lecture on birds was featured at the May meeting of the County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and our Society gladly helped pay expenses. 
This tiny band of enthusiasts, together with some of their cronies, have formed 
a club called the Open Road Club, which is a merry fumble of nature-study, 
hiking, and picnicking, and thus in them the spirit is moving. So I feel I am 
right in thinking that the ghost of the Wyoming Valley Audubon Society walks. 
—(Miss) IsaBpeL H. TREMBATH, President. 
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JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, Certified Public Accountants 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


ne AupiT COMMITTEE, October 22, 1926 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
1974 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—We have completed our customary examination of the books, 
accounts and records of the National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
for the fiscal year ended October 19, 1926, and present herewith the following 
Exhibits: 


ExuHiBItT A—BALANCE SHEET AS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, OCTOBER 19, 1926. 
Exuipit B—GENERAL FUND—INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT. 
Exuisit C—INTERNATIONAL BirD PROTECTION FUND—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 


MENTS. 
=xHIBIT D—EGrRET PROTECTION FUND—INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT. 
‘XHIBIT E—PERMANENT FUND OF 1922—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
°XHIBIT F—CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND—INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT. 
‘XHIBIT G—BUvuILDING FuND—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
‘XHIBIT H—Paut J. RAINEY FUND—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
xHIBIT I—ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
-XHIBIT J—ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL FUND—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
‘XHIBIT K—GAME REFUGE BILL FuNpD—INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT. 
°xXHIBIT L—STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


ORO OR ORORORORORG 


All disbursements made on account of the various funds were substantiated 
either by duly approved vouchers or cancelled endorsed checks. 

Accompanied by Dr. Jonathan Dwight and Mr. Samuel T. Carter, we 
examined all investments, held for safe keeping at,.the safe deposit vaults. 
All investments were found to be in order. 

Confirmations were received from your depositories certifying to the 
balances as shown on your books. Submitting the foregoing, we are 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 


I; GILBERT PEARSON, President, NEw York, October 25, 1926 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sir:—We have examined report submitted by John H. Koch & Com- 
pany, certified public accountants, of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, for the year ending October 19, 1926. The accounts show balance 
sheets of October 19, 1926, and income and expense account for the year end- 
ing the same date. Vouchers and paid checks have been examined by them in 
connection with all disbursements, and also the securities in the Safe Deposit 
Company. Yours very truly, 

ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 
F. A. LUCAS 


Audiling Committee 
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National Association of Audubon Societies, Incorporated 
Balance Sheet as at Close of Business October 19, 1926 


Exhibit A ASSETS 


Cash on hand and in Banks (Exhibit L)............... 0.00. cc ccc cece eee eees $79,861 54 
Investments: 
General Endowment Fund— 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx 


Real Estate. Sep tieminiclale taneous ie $545,550 00 
U. S. Government Obligations (Par $1,500)........ 1,502 19 
Industrial Bonds (Par $17,000).................. 16,445 25 
First Mortgage Notes and Industrial Bonds be- 


queathed under Will of Annie T. Ash (Par$5,700). 5,280 00 
——— $568,777 44 
Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund— 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan Real Estate... . 7,100 00 
Permanent Fund of 1922— 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx 


GO nee dew ... $189,000 00 
U. S. Government Obligations (Par $2,500)........ 2,510 93 
Industrial Bonds (Par $10,000)... . Se . 


— 201,435 93 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund— 


Industrial Bonds (Par $1,000). ..... “eee 952 75 
Cornelius A. Wood Endowment Fund— 
Industrial Bonds (Par $5,000). ..... ee 5,010 00 
Building Fund— 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan Real Estate.... $5,000 00 
Industrial Bonds (Par $5,000).......... eee 5,100 00 
——————_ 10, 100 00 


Reserve for Contingencies, Invested— 


Bonds and Mortgages Manhattan Real Estate... .. 5,000 CO 
Total Investments... .. ene bates eT ee Tee 798,376 12 
Furniture and Office Equipment— 
General Fund..................... inet oteas sesceee MSGS ZS 
International Bird-Protection Fund... . Be ; - - 175 42 
Paul J. Rainey Fund........... = ecastaees gia 745 43 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund...... ‘ na 170 00 
—— 4,285 co 
Boats and Gasoline Engine—Paul J. Rainey Fund..... :, 6,231 51 
Realty: 
Purchased— 
Bird Island—Orange Lake, Fla............. ae $250 20 
SII EE 8G) 6 taniciianeinmantexwasmneas 300 00 
$550 20 


INE, 0k. cdkeiananpascensudas <eeweest sens cannes ee 
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Realty: TE TOE a. a.o ens ise ntascs weeeee + $888,754 17 
Donated— 
Paul J. Rainey Tract, Louisiana............ ... $10,210 00 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Tract, New York............ 15,000 00 
25,210 00 

25,760 20 

Bronze Group—Roosevelt Sanctuary............... d% wa enedoeien tee 10,000 00 

Inventory—Color Process Plates (Nominal value). . Lavan en katona 500 00 

Prepaid Interest on Investments.............+. otek toch tase HoT 134 17 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


General Endowment Fund— 
Balance October 19, 1925...... ; re “ 
Received from Life Members and Patrons....... . . .$34,500 00 


$925,148 54 


$542,769 10 


Received in Gifts......... ree 9887 
Bequests .... ; ANG . 13,188 22 

50,275 22 
Transfer of Surplus over $5,000. . . 854 42 


Balance October 19, 1926. rr ere ere 

Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund........ cae BEN Ee ree 
Permanent Fund of 1922 (Exhibit E). 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund. 
Cornelius A. Wood Endowment Fund.. . 
Special Funds— 

International Bird-Protection Fund (Exhibit C)........ 

Egret Protection Fund (Exhibit D)... 

Children’s Educational Fund (Exhibit F). 

Building Fund (Exhibit G).... 

Paul J. Rainey Fund (Exhibit H). ; 

Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Exhibit I)... . 

Roosevelt Memorial Fund (Exhibit J).. 

Game Refuge Bill Fund (Exhibit K). 

Fund for National Parks Defense. . 


Total Special Funds . 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Capital Sur plus— 
Arising from donations of realty. . 
Surplus—General Fund— 
Profit for year ended October 19, 1926 (Exhibit B).. $5,854 42 
Less: Transfer of excess above $5,000 to the General 
Endowment Fund eRe SS 854 42 


Balance October 19, 1920. . BREE Se Pr aT rm ae ORS. TAY 


$593,898 74 


7:737 7° 

201,805 23 

1,000 00 

5,013 20 
$7,003 33 
452 47 
11,315 60 
16,191 20 
23,810 go 
341 51 
13,515 91 
1,910 75 
942 00 

75,483 67 

10,000 00 

25,210 00 

5,000 00 


$925,148 54 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT—General Fund 


Exhibit B INCOME 
Members’ Dues... - a $34,705 00 
Contributions . . ; 9,824 13 
POE TONE TUIIIINE  oo go o ine ccs ee ckseccnewese 35,830 26 
Supply Depariment Recei pts— 
Bird-Books : ...+ $4,041 42 
Brrp-LoRE a : 417 10 
Bulletins : oa 143 71 
Cabinets ; ; ™~ 463 59 
Charts ; . 1,282 60 
Educational Leaflets 4,054 64 
Field-glasses ‘a kd i. eee oS 
Slides ... 1,367 00 
——— 14,903 27 
Total Income me $95,262 66 
EXPENSE 


Warden Services and Reservations— 
Salaries ast $595 00 
Educational Effort 


Administrative Expense $13,229 52 


Brrp-LorE—extra pages—Annual Report . 2,043 34 
Brrp-Lore to Members , rT s 
Bird-Books, Charts and Cabinets . 2,685.27 
Colored Plates in Brrp-Lore .... Ee 577 89 
Educational Leaflets ‘ ‘ 2,544 35 
Electros, Half-tones, Prints, and Negatives 954 09 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses. 1,889 87 
Field-glasses . 2,445 12 
Game-protection 4,179 75 
Library 765 06 
Printing—Office and Field Agents’. . 976 67 
Slides ; 1,078 42 
Drawings I5 0O 
Printing and Distributing Bulletin No. 6 1,113 41 
Contribution to National Conference on Outdoor Re- 

creation eats es Hag. taka aaeaaled 100 00 
Contribution for Grouse Investigation ; ; 200 00 


—— 42,050 606 


Forward. . ANamareadmaan ws sees e $43,245 66 $95,262 66 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT—General Fund, continued 


Brought forward..........0.+eee++2+++++ $43,245 66 $95,262 66 
General Expense— 


Rem TEA TIES, os 63 as hs cence nen acens $644 90 
pT Pe PEO ROI ee ire 200 00 
I OU III i. os gtx Rede dnd Sesinads 41 57 
re eer err re re 109 65 
Envelopes and Supplies... . eee eee e .cos S550-28 
Exchange Charge on Checks ena uaes re 24 28 
IS os citig 6 + Araninhincdth als dma. werarecs Beigaiatets 105 39 
Ng ad -0 ca maiko aerated donde knee ca sehag 535 00 
Multigraphing. . ee ae Deter ere aac ace 57 60 
IIR as x. 5. cicecdsinind ee cen pswdeiecs . 15,733 36 
eee re Tee Tr - 3,209 38 
Postage. . eae ig Waele Che aie eis 502 21 
Publicity and Propaganda Vikiew es ness Re 
Addressographing Plates. Pee ey eae 83 91 
Supply Department Expense........... ae . €9ag 71 
Telephone and Telegrams......... ESacioata cd 591 51 
Miscellaneous. . . aan , 473 76 
— 46,162 58 
Total Expense ‘ bes 89,408 24 
Net Profit for Year Carried to Surplus (per Exhibit A).. $5,854 42 


INTERNATIONAL BIRD-PROTECTION FUND 


Exhibit C RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Balance unexpended October 19, 1925 Pre reer ree Lee aT $3,667 36 
RECEIPTS— 

EE Pe eT ee eae : ares aaa accreted ee 3,025 00 


DIsBURSEMENTS— $7,292 36 


Contributions Linue Lamemtboute, .0...6 icc cccnscccscegsncans $200 00 
Contribution to ‘Permanent Fund Committee for the Protection of 

Colonial Fauna”’ for publishing monthly bulletin............... 50 00 
Exchange on Foreign Drafts and Miscellaneous.................. 5 13 
Translating ; ery Ere s alahdha carseeTe NI 209 32 

pee Ee ae 

Balance, anexpended October £0, 190060 .o.665 5c ccscccucsscveccenees ae $6,827 o1 
Receipts to date....... Pe RTE te ee id ie ee a $15,280 00 
ere Cerre ere MEPS ee ey EE 8,276 67 
Available for Purposes of Fund (Exhibit A).......00000 0000 c cee $7,003 33 
es TE Or PI 6.65 oko cctnnnaskicitrcdanacthetsas 175 42 


Balance, snenpended Octabat 29; FONG ooo. o.o.5.5 sciicicntcs esse vneesaevies 


Bird - Lore 


EGRET PROTECTION FUND 
Exhibit D INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 


Balance, unexpended, Ociober 19, 1925 
INCOME— 
Contributions. . 


2,214 57 
EXPENSE— 
Egret Wardens’ Salaries and Expenses 1,762 10 


Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1926 (Exhibit A) $452 47 


Exhibit E PERMANENT FUND OF 1922 


For (1) The education of the general public in the knowledge and value of useful and beau- 
tiful and interesting forms of wild life, especially birds. 
(2) The actual protection and perpetuation of such forms of wild life on suitable breeding 
and other reservations. 
(3) Protecting and maintaining adequate protection for such forms of wild life in all 
parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
Or (4) For any one of these purposes. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Uninvested Balance, October 19, 1925... 
RECEIPTS: 
Income from Investments— 
Interest on Mortgages, Manhattan and Bronx Real Estate 
Interest on U. S. Government and Industrial Corporation Bonds.. 
11,256 25 
Net Decrease in Investments— 
Decrease in Investments.......... 
Increase in Investments... . 


$11,625 55 
DIsBURSEMENTS— 
Transfer of Income Received to Children’s Educational Fund... . 11,256 25 


Uninvested Balance, October 19, 1926 $369 30 


Donor’s Gift... 
Net Increase 


Total (Per Exhibit A)......... Veraae $201,805 23 
Invested (Per Exhibit A)... 201,435 93 


Balance uninvested.... . 


Report of the Treasurer 505 


CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 


Exhibit F INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
Balances, cmbaemed, Oclener BD, BONG oo. oso oc css ncckenscevesencese $13,150 42 
INCOME— 
CIR cS ios phsadenuca vas ton eladaeaads soedeemate $19,859 60 
PE oes 6 o's 08s: cnaeenavnascsnspenesanseesaon 33,096 20 
———ew 65058 ED 
Transfer of Income from Permanent Fund of 1922.............. 11,256 25 
EXPENSE— $77,962 47 
Administration Expense. Rec iic oa an an aiaaenem $1,500 00 
Brrp-LoreE to Junior Clubs.......... Sha Rael ak eae a 6,195 94 
Buttons to Junior Clubs... .. as utcas eee 1,826 89 
Colored Plates in Brrp-LorE.................. BPO Are ee 471 56 
65.3.5 -5.p anche Soneiama aac vanoems ear go 09 
Drawings.......... Spied bara ans a aie ana ed ae 35 00 
Electro Blocks and Half. WB ccssicoecaeu ea re ae 474 37 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses.....................++++.+ 10,608 g2 
Office Rent. ee eee err ee 1,223 37 
Office Supplies <A Saeed SEO he re 422 30 
Postage on Circulars and Lit iterature ; ade eetarsetes 10,850 00 
Printed Circulars to Teachers... . asics ese eeltisammmaeas 2,231 00 
Printed Envelopes . ; ee Roe eee See ae 616 44 
Printed Leaflet Units for Junior Meshes. rk ea ean tee 17,341 04 
Reports and Publicity errr a Saat ane wrote 1,995 07 
Soliciting for Junior Members..... . ’ Ha arena beeidd ate cate 352 75 
Stenographic and Clerical Work. ema letra cecces O08 92 
Miscellaneous Ee . ee err whee a oate 554 41 
66,646 87 
Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1926 (Per Exhibit A)........6...055 $11,315 60 
SS 
BUILDING FUND 
Exhibit G RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Danes, riled GU Hi, GONE. 5. o:s snc onsncentandeseeesdeaeads $1,395 71 
RECEIPTS— 
Contributions. ... . <a. sail (as id ec pla ices hiases ei oemaatea aoa $4,032 50 
SIT III, os oon ds bas dane ksesnkenadaeeoesiod 450 00 
NE GE Te IS 5 a 02s occa rrciann hs idine dae RRS meres 87 99 
4,579 49 
I ee Is ise isco oe eo dieoro a aka oe man enece Semen 125 00 
Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1926..... dl atari el eS reine a. $6,091 20 
Receipts to date (Exhibit A) Ais cee ccs ee aoe aaaeecd ae $16,191 20 
Invested (Exhibit A).... ae ee one ee eng eee 10,100 00 


Balance, uninvested, October 19, 1926...... an Peepers $6,091 20 


Bird - Lore 


PAUL J. RAINEY FUND 


Exhibit H RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1925... . , $10,455 57 
RECEIPTS— 

Contributions ... $5,946 84 

Rentals at Sanctuary : a 13,378 15 


Interest on Bank Balance ; 234 53 


——= $9,559 $2 


$30,015 09 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries and Expenses of Superintendent and Assistants. . . $4,248 20 
Duck-food 1,025 71 
Legal Services 75 00 
Gasoline for Patrol Boats 569 63 
Insurance and Taxes—Realty 1,853 75 
Material and Labor 46 68 
Dredging Canal 2,210 20 
Repairs on Boats 173 31 
Inspection of Sanctuary 1,224 87 
Bird-Books for Sanctuary 236 00 
Miscellaneous Purchases 634 06 


Building Boat-House and Breakwater. 


$12,889 


Purchase of Gasoline Engine 355 00 
13,244 13 
Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1926 $16,770 96 
Receipts to date $52,298 28 


Expenses to date 28,487 38 


Balance available for Purposes of Fund (Per Exhibit A) $23,810 90 


Purchase of Furniture and Equipment $745 43 
Purchase of Boats 5,876 51 


Purchase of Gasoline Engine 355 00 
Imprest Cash Fund—Abbeville, La 63 00 
Cash, unexpended 16,770 96 


$23,810 90 


Report of the Treasurer 


ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND 


Exhibit I RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Balance, cmanpended, Gola 10, FOO ooo 5 ioc ve ec bcc cssesayeeenes $197 O1 
RECEIPTS— 
I 5's aie ss taias cag eta ane eee ee . $4,109 00 
‘ Transfer of Roosevelt Endowment Fund Income. . : 50 00 
; —mneaae Me G0 4 
DIsBURSEMENTS— $4,356 o1 
Rent of Audubon House.............. ns ... $120 00 
, Salary and Expense of Agent in Charge... .. - 3,443 41 
House and Grounds Improvements and Repairs. . cates 538 54 
) Miscellaneous spaniel aeeer : ‘ 82 55 
ere ae ae 
Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1926...... ; $171 51 
Receipts to date... ; ‘a hears $12,655 27 
PTET ETT ECE FCT Te . 12,313 76 
Available for Purposes of Fund (Per Exhibit A)... ra a 
Less: Furniture and Fixture Purchases. . - 170 00 
CO IIIS 6 6.5.5. ass ctevewines “3 rere fo 
ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL FUND 
Exhibit J RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1925............. bere athe $10,601 17 
RECEIPTS— 
Contributions . j Petia Deaee manana weataee ; 20 00 
DisBURSEMENTS— $10,621 17 
Balance paid to Sculptress........... patient . $4,000 00 
Driving Pipe for Well. .... re ee 196 00 
Expenditures for Court of Fountain......... : 1,903 26 
Trees and Shrubbery for Court of Fountain. . 1,000 00 
Miscellaneous . a Wana 6 0° 
- 7,105 26 
Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1926... . F $3,515 91 
Receipts to date : ; $17,268 47 
EE Per rey rr ree 3,752 56 
Available for Purposes of Fund (Per Exhibit A)... : .. $13,515 OI 
Less: Payment of Bronze Group Figures. . ssuscee SOQGGO CO 


Cash, unexpended. . . Aye ene ey ery 


Bird - Lore 


Exhibit K GAME REFUGE BILL FUND 
INCOME INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
Contributions gies ois Se wens as $7,042 
EXPENSES 
Traveling Expenses of Workers } ; Aas . .$2,657 30 
Printing, Publicity, and Telegrams : 2,919 50 
Clerical Assistants and Miscellaneous... . . 454 45 


oc 


—— 6,031 25 


Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1926 (Per Exhibit A) ... $1,910 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit L 
Cash Balance, October 19, 1925 ‘a $44,865 
RECEIPTS — 

General Fund, Income 

International Bird-Protection Fund 

Egret Protection Fund. 

Permanent Fund of 1922 11,256 

Children’s Educational Fund 53,555 

Building Fund. . A : 4,570 

Paul J. Rainey Fund 19,559 § 

Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund. . 

Roosevelt Memorial Fund. . 

Game Refuge Bill Fund 

General Endowment Fund 

Cornelius A. Wood Endowment Fund 


Total income for year 
Prepaid Interest Collected 


DISBURSEMENTS— $302,148 


General Fund, Expenses 
General Fund, Purchase of Furniture 198 5 
International Bird-Protection Fund 464 
Egret Protection Fund. . 3 1,762 
Children’s Educational Fund sak ae 66,646 
Paul J. Rainey Fund, Expenses 1 ae 12,889 
Paul J. Rainey Fund, Purchase of Gas Engine ‘ 355 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund ares 4,184 : 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund cade 7,105 
Game Refuge Bill Fund. 6,031 
New Investments Made $55,232 75 
Less: Investments matured 
= 33,032 

Prepaid Interest on Investments made 

222,287 


/ 


62 


70 


Cash Balance, October 19, 1926 (Per Exhibit A) $70,861 54 


On Deposit at U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co...... . .$73,207 34 
On Deposit at Chase National Bank se . 6,091 20 
On Deposit at Bank of Abbeville, La 
Petty Cash Fund, Home Office 

$70,861 54 


TO OUR READERS 


IRD-LORE’S claims to your support are contained in 
B its twenty-eight published volumes. They include an 
inspiring record of achievement in protecting our birds 
and in making their beauty and value known to all the people. 


With your continued help, Volume Twenty-nine will be 
worthy to take its place in the file of its predecessors. 

If your subscription has expired, will you not renew it, 
and at the same time subscribe for a friend? 

If you receive Birp-Lore through your membership in 
the Audubon Society, give it as a Christmas gift to others. 

You have only to tell us to whom you wish us to send 


Birp-Lore for you during 1927, and we will send them a 
Christmas card, signed with your name as Donor, as below: 


BIRD-LORE FOR CHRISTMAS 


WITH CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
AND BEST WISHES FOR THE NEW YEAR 
I SEND YOU 


BIRD-LORE FoR 1927 


This card, with a free copy of this (December) number 
of Brrp-Lorg, will be mailed in time to be received on 
Christmas Day, and Birp-Lore will follow throughout the 
year. Could you make a more valuable present more easily? 


One Dollar and a Half a Year 


For Christmas: 


§ Subscristions for $60¢ _ BIRD-LORE, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Suitable Christmas Gifts 
for Bird-Lovers 


FOR SALE BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AUDUBON SOCIETIES, 1974 Broadway, New York City 


THE TRAVELS OF BIRDS. By F. M. Chapman. Illustrated Postpaid, 80 cts, 
A series of chapters on bird-migration, describing birds as travelers, dangers by the way, ete. 

STORIES OF BIRD LIFE. By T. Gilbert Pearson. [Illustrated Postpaid, $1.00 
A book for children on the ways of birds made familiar by an authority on bird-life. 

TALES FROM BIRDLAND. By T. Gilbert Pearson. Illustrated . . . . Postpaid, $1.00 


Many stories of our feathered friends are to be found in this book. 
BIRD STUDY BOOK. By T. Gilbert Pearson. Illustrated . . . . . . . Postpaid, $1.35 
BURGESS BIRD BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 58 colored plates. . . . . . Postpaid, $3.15 
BURGESS ANIMAL BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 32 colored plates . . . . Postpaid, $3.15 
THE BIRD FOOTRACE IN FOLLIES FOR CHILDREN. By R. E. Samis. Postpaid, $2.50 


Eighty-four pages, showing 72 color bird plates, exhibiting 180 birds. 16 pages in three colors, 
showing two race-tracks. 
HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA. By F. M. Chapman. 
Keys to and descriptions of all eastern birds, with notes of habits and Postpaid, $4.15 
lists of reference-books. 530 pages. 
HANDBOOK OF NATURE STUDY FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 
By Anna B. Comstock. Illustrated Postpaid, $4.15 


Highly recommended as a general guide. 
LITTLE NATURE LIBRARY. (Four volumes) Postpaid, $6.50 
PORTRAITS AND HABITS OF OUR BIRDS. Twovolumes. . on pene po $4 each 


Beautifully bound in green cloth. Profusely illustrated with colored plates and photographs. 
Two volumes containing our first one hundred Educational Leaflets. 


Postpaid, $2.00 


Field-Glasses for Nature-Study 


This Nature-Study Field-Glass has been selected by expert opticians, and has proved satisfactory 
after long-continued tests. The glass magnifies about three diameters, and as it ts fitted with wide- 
angle lenses, includes an unusually large field of vision, making it easy to find with it a bird, or any 
moving object, and keep it in sight. Price, $7.50 postpaid, including case and strap. 

Six-Power Lemaire Binooulars. Price, $32.50. Eight-Power Lemaire Binoculars. Price, $37.50. 

Fine French Lemaire Opera Style Glass, 
magnifying four times, with case and strap. 
Price, $12. 


MIRAKEL 
VEST POCKET 


BINOCULARS Vest Pocket Binoculars 
5 Power $2 4s 
5 ounces 
7 Power $ 3 8 
6 ounces 
Adjustable to strength of each eye and to 
distance between the eyes. Prisms imbedded 
in solid composition frame—cannot possibly 
shake loose. Once focused, focused for life and 
for all distances—20 feet, 20 yards, or 20 miles! 


Including: Leather velvet-lined sport case 
with shoulder strap. Bird and Field Glass. 


I bave adopted this glass for all my field work.— 
T. Gusert Pearson. 
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Revised Edition of the 


Color Key to 
North American Birds 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With 800 drawings by C. A. Reed 


This work with its concise descriptions of 
specific characters, range and notes, and col- 
ored figure of each species, may be well de- 
scribed as an illustrated dictionary of North 
American birds. 

The introductory chapter and Systematic 
Table of North American Birds have been re- 
set and brought up to date, and two appendices 
have been added. The first contains descrip- 
tions of species, which have been published 
since the first edition of the Color Key appeared. 
The second is a Faunal Bibliography contain- 
ing references to all the more important faunal 
papers on North American birds. The titles 
are so arranged that one can readily tell what 
are the principal publications relating to the 
birds of any given region. 

The book therefore makes an admirable 
introduction to the study of birds and the 
literature of ornithology, and at the same time 
is an authoritative work of reference. 


344 Pages. Cloth, $3.50 net. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
29-35 West 32d Street NEW YORK 


Books for Bird-Lovers 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


earn ae. 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 
Revised edition. With introductory chapters on the study of Ornithology; how to 
identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, their nests and eggs. 20 full- 
page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 12mo. Library edition, $4. 


BIRD LIFE 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page colored plates and 
numerous text drawings by Ernest Thompson Seton. Containing an Appendix, 
especially designed for teachers. 12mo. Cloth. $4 net. 


WARBLERS OF NORTH AMERICA 


A full description of our most beautiful, most abundant, and least known birds. 
Dr. Chapman knows these “dainty, fascinating sprites of the treetops” perhaps 
better than any other student of Nature, and he has here drawn on his great 
wealth of material for one of the most interestingly instructive books of this kind 
ever written. Illustrated vith many colored plates and photographs of nests and 
eggs. Imp. 8vo. Illustrated. #4 net. 


CAMPS AND CRUISES OF AN ORNITHOLOGIST 


The story of eight years’ experience in travel, in which the author covered over 
60,000 miles in his search for material with which to prepare a series of groups of 
American birds, to exceed in beauty and scientific value anything which had here- 
tofore been attempted in this line. The illustrations, over 250 in number, are 
from Dr. Chapman’s photographs, and beyond question form a remarkable series 
of pictures of bird-life. 8vo. $4 net. 


COLOR KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 


This work may be described as an illustrated dictionary of North American birds. 
It is the most complete publication of its kind, and makes an admirable introduc- 
tion to the study of birds and the literature of Ornithology, and at the same time 
is an authoritative work of reference. Over 800 pictures. $3.50 net. 


OUR WINTER BIRDS 


An introduction to the study of birds. The author believes that the study of Orni- 
thology should begin with the winter birds as they are fewer in number and easier 
to approach. Divided into convenient groups such as field birds, forest birds, 
home birds, etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


THE TRAVELS OF BIRDS 


A series of chapters on bird migration, describing birds as travelers, why they 
travel, dangers by the way, night flyers and day flyers, etc. Many illustrations 
from drawings. Illustrated. 76 cents net. 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? 
A bird book for beginners with 301 birds in color. $1.50 net. 


For Sale at All Booksellers 


Publishers D. APPLETON AND COMPANY New York 


